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PREFACE 


’ 


The day has long gone past when the Bible was regarded as the preserve 
of theologians who interpreted it more in the light of faith than of reason. 
It is recognised today that for the proper understanding of the Bible it is 
necessary to go outside of the Bible itself, and to consult other sources of 
knowledge. Of these sources none is ‘more “important, so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, than the science of archaeology, to which biblical 
students are devoting more and more attention. 

Archaeological research in the countries of the Near East during the past 
century has produced a relat material dating from various parts of the 
period covered by the historic narrative of the Old Testament. This material, 
not the least valuable portion of which was found in Palestine, throws a 
, of the ancient Kast, and includes 
large numbers of objects to which reference is made directly or indirectly in 
the Old Testament literature. Many “of these are capable of furnishing 
remarkably vivid and instructive illustrations to the biblical record, and to 
utilise them for this purpose has been the object of the present work. 

Of the seven hundred or so pictures here collected, by far the greater part 
are reproductions of archaeological “finds” from Palestine and the neighbouring 
countries, but to these have been added in the first two chapters pictures of 
places and of plants and animals mentioned in the Bible which also may be 
brought under the head of biblical antiquities. The whole constitutes a 
“pictorial record” of the world of the Bible which may be regarded as com- 
plementary to the written word. By rendering these pictures more aceessible 
to the general reader than they have hitherto been, and by adding in a 
separate portion of the book suitable explanations of their significance for the 
understanding of the Bible, an endeavour has been made to impart a clearer 
insight into the meaning of the Old Testament, and to foster a new interest 
in its study. With this object in view, it has seemed advisable to quote in 
full, in the explanatory portion of the work, all texts having some bearing 
on the picture or pictures under consideration. 

The task of selecting material for the work was greatly facilitated by the 
permission given to me to use the resources of the State Library in Berlin, 


flood of light on the conditions and a 


and I am much indebted to the head of the Oriental Department there, Pro- 
fessor Gotthold Weil, for valuable assistance. 

A number of pictures from the records of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
are here laid before the general public for the first time by special permission 
of that body, for which I am deeply grateful. These pictures are marked in 
the index with an asterisk. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. Davis Trietsch of Berlin for furnishing me 
with a number of pictures of places in Palestine, including the novel photo- 
graphs taken from the air; to Dr. Fritz Bodenheimer, Tel Aviv, for many 
valuable suggestions; and to Dr. Georg Landauer, Jerusalem, for permission 
to use some original photographs taken in Palestine. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Soloweitschik’s ‘“Sechioth Hamikra”’, being composed in Hebrew, is 
addressed primarily to Jewish readers who have studied the Bible in that 
language. As, however, it is concerned en irely with the subject-matter of 
the Bible and not at all with the text, and as it is essentially a popular 
presentment of scientific material, it can be of use and interest to all who 
study the Old Testament, in whatever language. Since its publication in 
1925 it has appeared in fmam ‘in a somewhat revised form, which this 
translation follows wherever it differ’ from the original. 

The biblical quotations in this Boctmare taken from the translation issued 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America in 1917, except in some rare 
instances to which attention is called in the text. 
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2. The great Pyramid of Pharaoh Cheops 
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13. The Jordan (10 miles north of Jericho) 





14. The mouth of the Jordan 15. The Dead Sea 
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19. The Forest of Lebanon 
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28. Schechem, between Mount Gerizim and Mount Eba 
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35. The “Tower of David“ in Jerusalem; really the Tower of Phasael 
from the time of the Second Temple 
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48. View of the Wilderness of Judah, east of Bethlehem, from the air 








49. The Wilderness of Judah 
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51. The Pass of Michmash 


50. The Brook of Cherith 
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58. Bridges over the Yarmuk 
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59. Mountains avd caves in Galilee, north of Tiberias 
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106. Briar 107. Plane 
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110. Camels 
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115. Antelope 116. Deer 
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122. Leopard 
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121. Springbok 
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132. Swallows 
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143. Scarlet cocecoon 








140. The Plague of Locusts 
(A Wall in Jerusalem during the locust invasion of 1915) 
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151. Sumerian (from Shinar) 


154, Canaanitish women from Ascalon 

















152. Sumerian woman 
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156. Amorites 
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161, Philistine prisoners 
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162. Sidonian bringing a 
present to Egypt 
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168. Persian warrior 170. Egyptian captives: an Ethiopian, a Hittite, an Amorite 





171. Westerner of Japhetic stock (from the tomb of Pharaoh 
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175. Humurabi before the Sun God (top of picture 174) 176, Pharaoh Semerkhet breaking the head of a Semitic nomad 





Pharaoh Amenemhat the Third in 178. Pharaoh Thothmes the Fourth trampling 
ihe form of a Sphinx on his Semitic enemies 
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180. Nomads from Canaan begging permission to enter Egypt from 
Horemheb, the Minister of King Amenhotep the Fourth 





181. Captives from Canaan passing in line before 182. Remains of storehouses in Pithom 
Pharaoh Horemheb 





183. Egyptian labourers filling the granaries with corn 
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Semitic captives passing in line 
before Pharaoh Seth the First 


of 119 cities taken by Thothmes II in the land of Canaan 
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185. Captives in Egypt at work in the field (in the 


middle a Semite) 


Abd-khiba ruler of Jerusalem to 





187. Letter in cuneiform seript from 


Pharaoh 
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188. Captives in Egypt making bricks 
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189. Ruins of copper mines in the wilderness of Sinai 
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194. Names of Egyptian kings 
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195. Pharaoh Menephthah 
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199. Section from the preceding picture (one of the figures is 


198. The gods of Egypt delivering into 
inscribed with the words “Field of Abram“) 


the hands of King Shishak the cities of the 
land of Israel (represented as human beings) 
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205. Signet of Obadiah 
the King’s servant 
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213. Back and left of same Obelisk 














214. Tiglath-Pileser King of Assyria in his chariot 
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215. Memorial tablet of Merodach Baladan 216, Sargon King of Assyria and his general 
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217. Sennacherib King of Assyria in front of Lachish, the emissaries 
of the city kneeling before him 
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219, Captives and booty being driven before Sennacherib King of Assyria 
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225. Tirhakah King of Ethiopia 
(from an Egyptian drawing) 











224, Esarhadon King of Assyria with two 226. Portrait of Esarhadon King of 
conquered kings kneeling before him (the Assyria engrayed on a rock; at its side 
smaller figure is Tirhakah King of Ethiopia) an inscription of Ramses II of Egypt 





227. Women walking with the leg bared (from an Assyrian drawing) 
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232. Brick containing an inscription of 
231. Amulet of onyx Nebuchadnezar King of Babylon 
from the time of Nebuchadnezar 
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233. Cyrus King of Persia 
depicted as a Cherub 
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243. Papyrus scroll folded (seen from below) 
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251. Coin of Ptolemy I King of Egypt 


255. Coin of Ptolemy IV 256. Ptolemy V 
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259. Seleucus IV. 260. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 





261. Antiochus V. 262. Demetrius I. 63. Alexander Beles 









266. Antiochus 
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73. Alexander Jannacus 


281, Eleazar ben Simeon 
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272. Judah Aristobulus 
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Jewish and Roman coins 
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283. Simon ben Giora 285. Coin of Vespasian, showing the 284. Simon 


daughter of Judah in captivity 






288. Roman coin in honour 
of the tenth legion 


286, Titus 





293. Severus 


Jewish and Roman coins 
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300. Distaffs, spindles, and weights of stone 


Objects of stone 
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needle-case needles with a reel 
of hone in the centre 














7. Chain of diverse materials 


Objects of bone 
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310. Bronze articles 





312. Copper spear head 313. Sword from Gezer 317—318. Iron knives 


Objects of metal 
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319. Iron articles from Samaria 
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332. Foundations of the Temple of Bel in Nippur (Calneh) in 
Babylonia 
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333. Canaanitish tower with parapet (Assyrian) 




















335. Walk in Megiddo 


336. Syrian princes cutting down 
trees in Lebanon 
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337. Plan of a fortress drawn in the 338. Assyrian soldiers felling trees on the banks of a river 
days of the Sumerians 
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342. Plan of Solomon’s buildings: 





1) Doorway, 2) Large court, 3) Second 
court within the porch, 4) Inner court, 
5) House of the Forest of Lebanon, 6) Hall 
of the Pillars, 7) Hall of the Throne, 
8) Solomon’s House, 9) Pharaoh’s daughter’s 
house, 10) Sanctuary, 11) Altar 
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346. Upper and nether millstones 





347. Stones for grinding and pounding 348. Woman 
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349. Bakers at work (Egyptian) 350. Chamberlains bringing the King of 351—352. Egyptian bakers carrying 
Assyria locusts and pomegranates to eat their goods on their heads 


in wicker baskets 
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353—354. Olive-presses found in Gezer and Taanach 
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355. Wine-making in Egypt 356. Wine-skin (as sul! 


used in Palestine) 
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357- Servants bringing wine to the King 
of Assyria (in a wine-skin and bowls) 





360. A banquet (from a drawing found 
in Cyprus 





362, Playing domino in the 
shape of a ladder 





361. The “Pur or lot (found in Susa) 
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368. Short coats with sleeves (Hittite) 
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416. Two rings of 
bronze 





414. Semite wearing an apron 415. Hitute women in long robes 
with fringes 
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2. Fragment of an image found in 


42 
Cyprus, the toes with rings on them 
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421. Piece of a broken 
420. Babylonian golden ornament bracelet made of twisted 423. Gold chain 
with crescent (left) bronze thread 
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427. Pottery m 
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428. Polished jar with 429—4 30. 
round base 








432. Pot with upright sides 433. Vase 434. Large pot 
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436. Double pot with hollow passage ee 
between the two halves 





439. Vessel with another inside and 


one handle for both 
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438. Jar made to be carried with a string (right), 
and jar with drinking cup attached (left) 
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440. Primitive lamps 








(right Cretan, left Egypti 
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442. Jar handle bearing seal inscribed: 
“To the King, Hebron“ (Figure of seal 
enlarged on the right) 





445. “Memorial lamp “ 


444. ‘Three jar handles bearing royal seals 
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446. Wall of Jericho 
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451. Egyptian soldiers marching in line 
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455. Assyrian shield carried 
before an archer 














(56. Hittite war-chariot (Egyptian) 
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458. King of Assyria’s chariot 





459. Philistine war-chariots 





Prisoner in chains (Assyrian) 
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460. Lion hunt (Hittite) 





462. Torturing captives in A 
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468. Jar containing the body of a child found 
under the threshold of a house in Megiddo 
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467. Skeleton of a woman found in the 
foundation of a house in Gezer 





469. Plan of the graves of the Sanhedrin: A) upper chamber 
B) subterranean chamber C) ground-floor chamber 
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470. Jewish tomb from the time of the Second ‘Temple in Jibrin 
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471. Site of ancient sanctuary hewn in the rocks in Petra 





473. Altar with steps in Balbek 
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474. Basi hewn in the rock in the sanctuary of Petra 








479. Niches for 


images hewn in the rock in the sanctuary of Petra 
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476. Circle of stones (Gilgal) near Bethel 














479. Stone with holes in Gezer 
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481. Pillar of unhewn stone (‘Transjordan) 

















482. High pillar in the sanctuary of Petra 483. Pillar with a groove in the middle (gezer) 
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484. Pillar in Taanach 








486, Twin pillars in Taanach 
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488. Drawing fi hage of two pillars with an emblem of a 489. Egyptian drawing of first-fruits being offered 
praying at each side to an Asherah 
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490. Coin from Cyprus showing 
a tree with Ashtoreth blossoming: 
forth from it 








492. Figure praying to a 
tree in foliage 
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491. Dance around an 


~ Asherah (Cyprus) 





493. Priest of an Asherah 
before its altar 


495. An incense censer, an altar, and two 
pillars before an Assyrian deity 





496. Anointing a pillar in Assyria 


497. Semitic tablet 
dedicated to Ashtoreth 
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494. Pillar of emblems dedicated to Baal- 
Hammon (from Sicily), and containing: an 
inscripuon im Old Hebrew character. 
Above are represented three pillars, and 
underneath a figure praying, an incense 
censer and the emblem of prayer 
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5oo. Bas-relief of an ox, representing the god Rimmon (found in the 
village of Er-Rimmon in Gilead) 
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Sot. Imag 1al Hammon with two 5o2. Image of a goddess with rings 503. Image of a horned goddess from Gezer 

salves one ich side of his throne in her ears (Taanach) (“Ashtoreth of the two horns’) 
cthage) 
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505. Head of the Eg 
goddess Hathor 
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507. Ashtoreth as the goddess of vegetation (Babylovian seal) 08, Ashtoreth goddess o! 





war (Babylonian) 
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5og. Figure of a demon 
(amulet from Taanach) 





510. Teraphim of Sidonian model (Sardinia) 511. Babylonian 512. Figure of a satyr 
household deity from Nineveh 





514. Copper serpent found in the ruins of a sanctuary in Susa 





516. Stone amulet 
from Gezer 





Amulets from Gezer, used as charms against the evil eye 
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517. Osiris, the Egyptian god, weighing 
hearts in the balance 
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520. The Babylonian deity Marduk 
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Sat. The Babylonian deity Nebo 
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fai emblem of thunder in his right hand 
- and of lightning in his left 
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525. Hadad, a Semitic deity 
(Babylonian drawing) 








527. Assyrians carrying the images of their goods 
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528. Sidonian temple modelled in clay, with a deity 
and two pillars in the doorway 





529. Plan of a-Semitic high-place: 


1) sanctuary. 2,3) heaps of stones. 4) table 
for offerings. 5, 6) pillars. 7) two figures 
praying. 3) altar. g) Ashtoreth. 10) pillar. 
11) terrace. 12,13) cisterns. 14) ewer 





530. Altar of Sargon II King of Assyria 


(ornamented with figures of lions’ legs) 
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531. Plan of a sanctuary and altar on a 
Sidonian coin 


Dos Figures of five altars on the lintel of a door (remnants of a 
sanctuary in Transjordan 
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533. Incense box from Taanach 











536. Bronze stand for incense 
box (Megiddo) 
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534. Fragment of an incense 
box from Gezer 





537. Incense censer from Jericho 








535. Lamp on a bronze 


stand (Megiddo) 





538. Uplifting of hands for a solem- 
noath (seal from Cyprus) 





Or 
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: Babylonian woman praying 
with outspread hands 
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545. A Tree of Life with a man, a woman, 
and a serpent at its side (Babylonian seal) 
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547. Figure of a giant with a hon 
in his left hand and a serpent in 


ECnLiohes (Ninevch) and emblems from Gezer 














of Assyria accompanied by his guardian angel 550. Egyptian chair of state 
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Tent of Assembly (according to 


the measurements given in the Bible) 






















































































560-61. Conjectural forms 
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562. Figure of 
the pillars of sanctuary (Ben- 


of the bases in the Temple of Solomon zinger’s conjecture) 
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563. Conjectural appearance of the temple of Solomon (side view) 
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565. Elevation of Solomon’s temple (the figures represent the number 
of cubits between the arrows) 
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Figure of the temple 7 
illars (as conjectured by . 
Perrot and Chipiez) a 
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566. Ground plan of Solomon’s temple: 1) porch. 2) sanctuary. 
3) Holy of Holies. 4) thirty side-chambers. 5) gateway. 6,7) pillars 
of the porch in front of the house on each side of the steps. 
8,9) Jachin and Boaz 
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567. Conjectural representation of the sea of Solomon 

















568. Plan of the temple seen by Ezekiel 
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569. The temple restored by Herod (according the descriptions in the Mishnah and Josephus) 





570. Greek notice on the outer wall of the temple building of 
Herod, that all who approached would be put to death 
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571. Ancient lamp from Taanach with 572. Vigure of the seyen-branched candlestick 
seyen holes engrayed on the Arch of ‘Titus 








573. ‘Temple vessels being carried to Rome (bas-relief on the 
Triumphal Arch of Titus) 
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575. The Foundation Stone (from the North) 








574. ‘The Western Wall 576, The Foundation Stone (from the Kast) 
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577. Piece of earthenware with 578. Piece of earthenware with 279: Piece ofearthen ware ornamented 
geometrical ornamentation ornamentation of woyen design with figure of a palm branch 


580. Stones for grinding paint 





582. Figure of a bird on piece of earthenware 
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teat 584. Complete view of ornamentation of above-mentioned jar 


583 namented jar from Gath 


Objects and fragments found in Palestine 
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585. Fragment of Cretan vessel found in 
Gezer 





586. Sidonian bowl 


587. Sidonian bowl with ornamental design 





588. Complete jars found in 
Tel Zechariah 


589. Earthenware fragment 590. Earthenware fragment 
with figure of bird on it with figure of fish on it 





591. Earthenware fragment with 
firures of chamois (Lachish) 





594. Piece of earthenware from Taanach with 
figure of the tree of life between birds 





595. Figures of warriors (Megiddo) 
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597. Jar with Greek decoration (Taanach) 


Gor. Libation bowl from Taanach 
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59g-—So9. Flask from the time of the Second Temple 
Vessels found in Palestine 
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605. Figure of a Jion 
on an Egyptian scarab 
from Taanach 





12, Signet with Egyptian emblems 
(Gezer) 


611. Square signet from Taanach 6 





603. Hollow vessel in the shape of a cow (Gezer) 


610. Scaral from Taanach 
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650. Assyrian striking 
cymbals 


649. Assyrian striking 


a drum 













648. Ancient Babylonian ed, 
harp with eleven strings i: 
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651. Trumpets as shown on the Triumphal Arch of Titus 





653. Band of Egyptian women players 


652. Semite playing 
on harp (Egyptian) 
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654. Assyrian band with two playing on 
an upright harp 
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660. Israelite captives in Assyria 


playing on the harp 


657—65g. Figures of musical instruments on the coins 
of Bar-Cochba 
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665. Scribes at work (Egyptian) 


666. Inscriptions from Sinai 
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668. Extract from the laws of Humurabi King of Babylon 
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677. Passage from the inscription of Mesha King of Moab 
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678. Text of the Siloam inscription 





680. Signet: “to Shebnin servant of Uziyau” 





fF. 679. Signet from Rabbath-Ammon 
(«To Elamaz son of Elisha’) 





681. “Lo Chemoshjechi” 682. “To Elisegeb daughter 683. “To Nethanyahu 684. “To Yachmalyahu 
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690. “To Shemaryahu 691. “To Abiyau 
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692. “To Amadyahu daughter of Shebanyahu” 
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The numbers on the inner margin of the text refer to the corresponding pictures. In the 
references to Bible passages on the outer margin of the text the following abbreviations are used: 
Gen. = Genesis; Ex. = Exodus; Ley. = Leviticus; Num. = Numbers; Deut. = Deuteronomy; 
Jos. = Joshua; 1 Sam. = First Book of Samuel; 2 Sam. = Second Book of Samuel; Jud. = 
Judges; 1 K. = First Book of Kings; 2 K. = Second Book of Kings; Is. = Isaiah; Jer. = 
Jeremiah; Ez. = Ezekiel; Hos. = Hosea; Am. = Amos; Mi. = Micah; Na. = Nahum; Hab. = 
Habakkuk; Zeph. = Zephaniah; Hag. = Haggai; Zech. = Zechariah; Mal. = Malachi; Ps. = 
Psalms; Proy. = Proverbs; S$. S, = Song of Songs; Lam. = Lamentations; Ecc. = Ecclesiastes; 
Est. = Esther; Dan. = Daniel; Neh. = Nehemiah; 1 Chr. = First Book of Chronicles; 2 Chr. 
= Second Book of Chronicles. 
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) CHAPTER ONE 


: 
) LANDS AND PLACES 


The world of Ke Bible includes not only Palestine but also the whole: of 
the Near East, from Mount Ararat to Arabia and from the river Tigris to 
the island of Crete. This was ‘thé world in which man first raised himself 
above the level. of barbarism and established organised societies where the 
arts and sciences were brought to an advanced stage, long before the Hellenes 
appeared on the scene. 

The most ancient home of civilisation, not only in the East but in the 


whole world, the land of Egypt, was also the place where the people of Israel, 


as such, had its rise. In this land or near it the tribes and families of which that 
people afterwards consisted began to coalesce, and the Scripture, as soon ds 
it shifts the scene of its narrative to Egypt, begins to speak not, as hitherto, 
of the patriarchs of Israel, but of the children of Israel. 

Although surrounded by deserts, Egypt itself is watered by the river Nile 
(called in the bible “the canal” [Yeor] or “Shihor”), and it has been famous 
from the earliest times for its fertility. In order to give an idea of the rich- 
ness of the plain of the Jordan, the Scripture says that “it was all watered, 
like the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt”. Striking witness is 
still borne to the civilisation of ancient Egypt by the relics of ughty buil- 
dings which the kings of Egypt erected as monuments of their power and 
majesty. To this day visitors to Egypt gaze with astonishment on what are 
probably the most imposing structures in the world, the Pyramids, originally 
built as royal tombs. It is possible that the Egyptians compelled the Israelites 
to labour at this work, and that Israelite children were immured between 
the layers. Close to the Pyramids are the Sphinxes, also reckoned among the 
wonders of the world, stone figures with the shape of a human being in the 
upper half and a crouching lion in the lower half, typifying the union of 
strength and intelligence. These ancient buildings and monuments contain 
inscriptions and pictures which throw much light on the civilisation of Egypt, 
and with it the civilisation of the neighbouring Semitic peoples. Especially 
noteworthy are the ruins of Karnak, near No of Ammon, the fortified city of 
which Nahum the prophet said that “its wall is a barrier from sea to sea”. 
The Greeks called it Thebes of the Hundred: Gates, to distinguish it from 


Ex, [3 
Jer. II, 18 


Gen. XIII, 10 


Nah. IIE, 8 


Thebes of the Seven Gates,in Greece. The Egyptians were proficient architects, ~ 
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Deut. I, 19 
Jer. Il, 6 


Gen. XIV, 6 
Deut. I, 1 


‘Ib, XXXII, 2 


Josh. XIV, 6,7 


Num. Xi, 
25, 26 


Deut. I, 46 


Gen. XIV, 7 


and first discovered the art of erecting pillars, anticipating the Greeks in this by 
thousands of years. They also knew how to build vaults on correct mecha- 
nical principles, as we see from their tombs. 

Between Egypt and Palestine stretches “the great and terrible wilderness”’, 
as the bible calls it, of Sinai. This is an arid mountainous desert, “a land 
of deserts and pits, a land of drought and of the shadow of death”. It is 
visited frequently by thunder and lightning, and contains numbers of precipi- 
tous rocks of variegated colours which when illumined by the sun’s rays have 
an appearance both terrible and glorious. Among the mountain chains of 
this wilderness is to be located the “mount of God”, mount Horeb or Sinai. 
In this thinly inhabited waste no tradition has been preserved of the precise 
spot where the Israelites stood to receive the Law, but it is generally agreed 
that Méent Sinai is the mountain which is called by the Arabs Mount Serbal, 
an eminence of more than six thousand feet. In the Middle Ages it used to 
be thought that Mount Sinai was another mountain near to Serbal. _ Benjamin 
of Tudela writes: “From there it is a day’s journey to Mount Sinai, on the 
top of which is a large monastery belonging to the priests called Syrians”. 
His reference is to the Syrian monastery of Saint Catherine on what the Arabs 
call “the Mount of Moses”. Here and there in the wilderness of Sinai are 
oases with wells of water and palm trees; the most noted of these is El Paran, 
a pleasant valley between forbidding rocks, which is mentioned in the story 


On 


of Abraham (“El Paran which is by the wilderness”) and in the journeyings | 


of the Israelites. 

The wilderness of Sinai and the lands adjoining it are the scene of the 
most ancient wanderings of the Children of Israel, an echo of which comes to 
us from the narrative of the Scriptures: ‘The Lord came from Sinai and 
shone forth to them from Seir, he appeared from Mount Paran from the 
Some read the last two words to mean “from the strife of 
ading which finds some support in the Septuagint. Kadesh 
aran are mentioned repeatedly as central encampments of the 





wandering Israelites. From there, according to the Scripture, the spies were 
sent to search out the land of Canaan: ‘And (Caleb son of Yephunnah) said, 
I was forty years old when Moses the servant of the Lord sent me from 
Kadesh Barnea to spy out the lage In the narrative of the spies it is said: 
“And they returned from spying out the land, and they came to Moses and 
to all the assembly of the children of Israel to the wilderness of Paran to 
Kadesh”. And in the book of Deuteronomy we read: “And ye dwelt in 
Kadesh many days, according to the days that ye abode there’. Some echo 
of an ancient legend concerning Kadesh and its importance may also be dis- 
cerned in the name by which this place is mentioned in the story of Abraham 
(“The Well of Judgment which is Kadesh’’). . 

North-east of the wilderness of Sinai is.situated the. above-mentioned land 
of Edom or Seir, which forms a kind of stepping-stone trom the wilderness 
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to settled countries. To this day are to be seen the ruins of its fortified city 
Petra, situated between two precipitous rocks intersected by a deep valley 
which is called by the inhabitants of the place “Brook of Moses”. 

The Land of Israel itself, or the Land of Canaan, known to us as Palestine 
from the part called “Philistia”, stretches on both sides of the river Jordan, 
which traverses it from North to South, descending precipitously in its course — 
a fact to which it owes its name (Jordan lit. == “the descender’”’). This river 
rises in a fertile valley in some springs not far ae _ the city of Dan, near the 
Lebanon, at a height of nearly five hundred feet bove | the level of the sea, 


Ex. XV, 14 


and after a course of nearly a hundred and twenty miles falls into the . 


Dead Sea about thirteen hundred feet below the level of the sea. 
In its course it flows through a small lake surrounded with marshes called 
by the Arabs “El Hulah”, and identified by tradition with the Waters of 
Merom mentioned in the bible as the scene of a great battle between the 
Israelites and the Canaanites. After continuing for another ten miles or so,' the 
Jordan flows through a second lake much larger than the first, the Sea of 
Kinnereth, (Lake Galilee), so called. because of its resemblance to a harp 
(kinnor). The Lake of Galilee is surrounded by mountains, and is celebrated 
for its hot springs, near the city of Tiberias situated on its banks. As the 
Jordan proceeds southwards the country through which it flows becomes more 
and more barren; the mountains on each side rise higher, and the valley 
becomes narrower. The Plains of Jericho already display something of the 
physical features of the Arabah which extends to the South of the Dead Sea. 
This is a barren and waterless country, with some fertile spots interspaae 
Jericho itself is called in the Scripture “the city of the palm trees”, and the 
valley of “Jordan of Jericho” is rich in trees and vegetation. 

The Dead Sea, into which the Jordan flows, is also called in the Scripture 
the “Sea of the Arabah” (desert), and the Arabs call it “the Sagvof Lot”, while 
Benjamin of Tudela calls it the Sea of Sodom. This lake is unique among 
all the waters of the world, in that no fish or other living es are found 
in it owing to the exceptional saltness of its waters. ‘This is due to the 
fact that it has no outlet, and the waters which it colle from the rivers 
flowing into it evaporate and leave their salt in it. Owing to the weight 
of the water it is very. difficult to bathe or swim in it, as the body is borne 
on the surface. The Dead Sea and the desolate region surrounding it are 
the scene of many ancient stories, such as the war of Amrafel and the de- 






struction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In view of the great frequency with which the Jordan is mentioned in the 
Scripture, and the part which it played in the history of the Israelites, we 
have inserted two pictures of its course as seen from the air in all its win- 
dings. In the first of these we see the Plain of the Jordan (the part in black) 
and the projecting rocky mountains on both sides. The white serpentine line 
is the Jordan. The length of the stretch depicted is six kilometres (3+7 miles) 
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Josh. XI, 5, 6 


Ib. IV, 13 


Deut. XXXIV, 3 
Josh. XII, 32 


measured:in the Jordan itself; but the distance from North to South as the 

crow flies is only 1-2 kilometres (0-7 mile), so tortuous is the course of the 

river. The photograph was taken from a height of three thousand metres 

(nearly 10000 feet) and at a distance of ten metres from the spot where the 
Jordan flows into the Dead Sea, east of Jericho. In the second picture we 17 
see with great clearness the banks of the Jordan covered with trees and 
‘shrubs the reflection of which is visible in the river. This photograph was 

Josh. XVIM, taken south of Beth-Hoglah near Jericho. f 
21 On account of the strong current of the Jordan it was impossible to sail 
boats on it, and difficult even to bridge it. Consequently the fords by which 
it was crossed at a number of points were of particular importance, and more 
‘than once battle was waged for their possession, e. g. in the time of Jeph- 
Jud. Il, 28 thah, when “the children of arnes took the fords of the Jordan into Moab, 
~ and allowed no man to pass”. 

On the west side of the Jordan the whole length of the Land ‘of Israel is 
traversed by mountain ridges which are a continuation of the mountain chain 
_ of Syria. On the border of Syria and Palestine Mount Hermon rises to a 
height of 2760 metres (c. 9060 feet). Its summit is covered with per etual 
snow, and to this day it is the haunt of numerous wild beasts. This feature 
S. $.1V,5 is referred to in the verse: “Look from the top of Amana, from the top of 
Senir and Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from the mountains of the leopards”. 
Deut. I, 9 Mount Hermon is also called Seon and Shirion. The Arabs call it the Mount 
of Snow, which is also its name in the Aramaic version (Targum) of the 
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scriptures. 
Further north is Mount Lebanon (lit. “white’’), from which Hermon is also 
called Anti-Lebanon, i. e. “opposite Lebanon”. The Lebanon rises to a height 
2K. XIX, 23 of over three panland metres (9750 feet), and is called in the bible “the 
Jer. XVII, 14 hight of ae , while Jeremiah makes mention of “the snow of Leba- 
Is. 1,13 non” Scripture particularly extols the cedars of Lebanon “the high 
Ez. XXXI, 3 and Cinta , “beautiful of branch and tall of stature”. The righteous man 
Ps. XC, 13 is assured that “he will flourish like the cedar of Lebanon”, and Shulamith 
S.S.V,15 sings the praises of her love by saying that.“his presence is like Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars’, | ‘King Solomon built.a special palace of cedar wood 
1K.VI,2 from Lebanon, “the house ‘of the forest of Lebanon”. In the picture of the 
forest of Lebanon here given the white top of Lebanon can be seen eRe 19 
the branches of the cedars. 
South of Lebanon along the coast of the Mediterranean stretches the terri- 
tory of Tyre, the ancient abode of the people of the Phenicians who were 
the intermediaries between the ancient civilisation of the East and that of 
Greece and Rome. The cities of Tyre and Sidon were renowned for their 20,21 
Ez.XXVII,2,3 wealth and power. Ezekiel the prophet speaks of Tyre as “her that dwelleth 
at the entry of the sea, that is the merchant of the peoples unto many isles”. 
Ib. ib., 13 And again “In the heart of the sea are thy borders, thy builders have com- 
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pleted thy beauty”; “In Eden the garden of God thou wast”. In Zechariah 
we read: “Tyre and Sidon, for she is very wise, and Tyre did build herself 
a stronghold and heaped up silver as the dust and gold as the mire of the 
streets”. Isaiah calls it “joyous”, and speaks of “Tyre the crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth”. 

By the bay of Acre, South of Tyre, rises Mount Carmel (height 550 metres, 


or nearly 1800 feet), overlooking the sea — a verdant declivity mentioned often 


in the Scriptures with affection and admiration. The Arabs call it “the 
Mountain of Elijah”, on account of the wonder wrought on it by Elijah, as 
related in the Scripture. Isaiah speaks in the same breath of “the glory of 
Carmel” and “the excellency of Lebanon”. In the Song of Songs the lover 
says to Shulamith: “thy head is upon thee like Carmel’. Sometimes the 
word Cange is used as an epithet for any fertile and smiling land as opposed 
to the desert: ‘and the wilderness shall become a Carmel (fruitful field)”. 

Facing Carmel, on the other side of the broad and fruitful valley of Jezreel, 
rises a solitary mountain to about the same height, Mount Tabor (lit. “navel”, 
so called from its shape), famous as the scene of the battle between Sisera 


Ib.XXVIII,13 
Zech. IX, 3 


Is. XXIII, 3 


1K. XVIII 
Is. XXXV, 2 


S.S. VII, 6 
Is. XXXII, 15 


Jud. 1V, 6, 12 


and Barak. From it begins the chain of the mountains of Ephraim, which © 


intersects the whole of Palestine on the West of the Jordan. On_ these 
mountains and between them, in the fruitful valleys and the cities lying 
among the slopes of the hills, were enacted many of the incidents of the 
history of the Israelites. Ehud the Judge ‘blew a trumpet on Mount Ephraim, 
whereon the Children of Israel went down with him and he at their head’’. 
Deborah the prophetess used to judge the people on Mount Ephraim; Gideon 
sent messengers “through all the Mount of Ephraim saying, come down to 
meet Midian, and all the men of Ephraim gathered together”. Samuel was 
the “son of a certain man from Ramathaim-Zophim of the hill country of 
Ephraim”. One of the battles between the army of David and that of Ab- 
salom his son was in “the forest of Ephraim”. ; 

“The head of Ephraim is Samaria” said the prophet, referring to the capital 
of the kingdom of Ephraim or Israel, built upon the mountain of Samaria. 
Of its origin the Scripture tells us that Omri King of Israel “bought the 
hill of Samaria from Shemer for two hundred shekels of silver, and he built 
over the mountain and called the name of the city which he built after the 
name of the owner of the mountain Samaria’. In recent years excavations 
made in the ruins of Samaria have brought to light remains of numerous 


24 buildings from various periods, among them those of a wall raised by Ahab 


king of Israel who, as. we know, was famous for his building activity (cf. “and 
now the rest of the acts of Ahab and all that he did and the ivory house 
which he built and all the cities that he built, are they not written etc.”; 
“and he reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal which he had built 
in Samaria”). From the period of the Second Temple also these excavations 
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2S. XVII, 6 
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1K. XVI, 24 


Ib. XXII, 39 
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have brought to light a gateway between towers from the days of Herod, 25 
also a basilica surrounded with pillars, in the middle of which was built an 26 
amphitheatre in the shape of a half oval in the best Roman style. In the 
days of Septimius Severus: the Roman temple which was founded in the days 
of Herod was rebuilt in Samaria; its broad steps and the altar in front of them 27 
have survived to this day and have been brought to light by the excavations. 
One of the most ancient cities in the mountains of Ephraim is Shechem 28 
(lit. “shoulder”, perhaps so called because of its position on the shoulder of 
Jb. XI, 25 the southern chain), the capital of the kingdom of Ephraim from the time 
of Jeroboam son of Nebat onwards. It is- situated between two eminences, 
Deut. XII, 29 the fertile Mount Gerizim, which was the ‘mount of blessing” on the South, 
and the bare Mount Ebal, which was the “mount of cursing”, on the North. 
The city of Shechem was from early times an important centre for the religious 
and political life of the people. . 
In the region north of Jerusalem are a number of spots, some in the 
mountains of Ephraim and some in the mountains of Judah, which were 
hallowed from early times by religious and historical associations. Mizpeh (in 29 
Arabic “the village of the prophet Samuel”) is according to tradition the place 
1 Sam. X,17 at which Samuel summoned the people to assemble, and at which he “judged”’ 
hie: the children of Israel. Gibeon, which is called in Joshuah “the great city, 
like of one of the royal cities’, is also the scene of Joshuah’s sublime apostrophe 
Ib. X,12 “Sun stay still in-Gibeon” etc. Beth-El or Luz was, as its name indicates; 30 
the place of a sanctuary and an altar from of old. Jacob is related to have 
Gen. XXVII, set up a pillar in this spot, ‘and he called the name of that place Bethel’. 
1K. XH, ie From the days of Jeroboam son of Nebat a calf of gold stood there, and when 
Am. III.14 the prophet Amos railed against the “altars of Bethel”, Amaziah the priest of 
Ib. VII, 12-13 Bethel said to him: “‘O thou seer, go flee thee away, but prophesy not any more 
in Bethel, for it is a king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal house”. Anathoth 
1K. Ul, 26 was a priests’ city; King David says to the priest Abiathar: “Get thee to 
Jer.I,1 Anathoth, unto thine own fields”, and Jeremiah was ‘from the priests of 
Anathoth”. In the city of Shiloh stood a sanctuary or tabernacle in the first 31 
Josh.XVIH,1 period after the “Israelitish conquest (‘“and. the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel assembled themselves together at Shiloh, and set up the tent 
of meeting there, and the land was subdued before them’); it was still there 
Jud.XVII,31 in the days of the Judges (‘all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh), 
1 Sam.I,24 and in the days of Samuel (‘‘and she brought him to the house of the Lord 
in Shiloh”), and was finally destroyed by the Philistines. 
Jerusalem, “the holy city” or “the holy mount” (in Arable “El-Kuds’’), is 
a city of very great antiquity, and is mentioned by the name of “Ur-Salem” 
in the letters from before the time of. the Israelitish conquest which have 
been found in Tel Amarna.. We have also a letter from Abdi-Khibah ruler of 
Jerusalem to Pharaoh king of Egypt (quoted later in the chapter on “History’’) 
written in cuneiform script in the language of Babylon. In the Scripture also 
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there is mention of “Melchizedek king of Salem” already from the days of 
the Patriarchs. ‘The mountains” as the Psalmist noted, ‘tare round about 
Jerusalem”, and consequently the Jebusites, the ancient inhabitants of the land, 
were able to entrench themselves in it for many years after the Israelitish 
conquest of the country. When it was captured by king David it was made 
by him the capital of the kingdom of Judah, and when the kingdom of 
Israel was destroyed Jerusalem became the centre of the whole of the 
national life. 

Jerusalem was renowned for its beauty, as we see from more than one 
reference in the Scripture, e. g., in the Song of Songs “comely as Jerusalem”, 
in the Book of Lamentations “Is this the city that men called the perfection 
of beauty, the joy of the whole earth”, and in the Psalms “Fair in elevation, 
the joy of the whole earth, Mount Zion, the city of a great king’. Mount 
Zion is one of the hills on and-between which Jerusalem is built. One side 
of it, the side on which the Temple stood, is called ‘the Temple mount” (cf. 
“Zion shall be ploughed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and 
the mountain of the house as the high places of the forest”). On the East 
of Jerusalem rises the Mount of Olives (‘And his feet shall stand on that day 
on the Mount of Olives which is before Jerusalem on the East’); this 1s “the 
ascent of the olives” which is mentioned in the story of David and Absalom. 


Gen. XIV, 18 
Ps. CXXYV, 2 


S.S. VI, 4 
Lam. II, 15. 
Ps. XLVIII, 3 


Mi. Hl, 12 


Zech. XIV, 6 


2Sam. XV, 30 


Alike from Mount Scopus on the East, from the Mount of Zion on the 


West, and from the valley of Kidron on the South the view of the city and 
its towers is superb. ‘Walk around Zion and encompass her, count. her 
towers”, says the Psalmist. Several ancient buildings have. been preserved in 
it to this day, e. g., the “Tower of David” (so-called), which is really the 
tower of Phasael built in the days of Herod; the “fort of Zion”, which is 
attributed to David on the strength of the verse “And David took the fort 
of Zion which is the city of David”; and the “tombs of the Kings”, ancient 
caves hollowed out of the rock. Among the ancient buildings may also be 
reckoned, the pools, viz. the “pools of Solomon”, three reservoirs one above 
the other, with a high fort erected at their side (the whole is attributed 
to king Solomon on the strength of, the verse: “I made myself pools of 
water”); the pool of Siloam, by the side of which was found an inscription 
from the days of Hezekiah King of Judah stating that he had built an aqueduct 
to bring “the waters of Siloah that go softly” to the city (v. also in the 
chapters on “History” and “Writing and Script”); and the pool of Hezekiah, or 
the pool of the towers. East of Jerusalem is the valley of Gihon, mentioned 
in the Scripture: “afterwards he built an outer wall to the city of David west- 
ward of Gihon in the valley’; it contains a perennial stream of water. 
Between the Mount of Zion and the Mount of Olives runs the valley of 
Kidron (‘and he brought the Asherah from the house of the Lord to, without 
Jerusalem, to the brook of Kidron’’); in it are several relics of ancient buildings, 
including the tomb of Zechariah, Absalom’s pillar (cf. “Now Absalom had reared 
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Ps.XLVIII,13 


2 Sam. V, 7 


Ecc. II, 6 


Is. V, 6 


2 Chr. 
XXXII, 14 


2K. XXIII, 6 


2 Sam. XVIII, 
18 


up for himself the pillar which’is in the king’s dale’’), and the “lazaretto” (based 
2 K. XV, 5 on the verse “and the Lord smote the king, and he dwelt in a house set apart’). 

In addition to the pictures of individual places we give a generel picture 4o 
of Jerusalem taken from the air at a height of 1800 metres (5850 ft.). The 
interior square seen in the picture represents the walls surrounding the Temple 
mount; in the centre of these on the site of the Temple rises the Mosque of 
Omar, a building of eight wings surrounded by a large open space. 

Gen. XXXV, South of Jerusalem on the way to Ephrath, otherwise Bethlehem, is an 
‘9 ?° ancient building known as the Tomb of Rachel. We give here a picture of 44 
Bethlehem of Judah taken from the air. Bethlehem was the birthplace of 46 
1§.XVIll,16 King David: (cf. “‘Now David went: to and fro to feed his father’s sheep in 
Mi.V,1 Bethlehem”). Michah too says of it: “But thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, which 
art little to be among the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall one come 
forth unto Me that is to be a ruler in Israel”. A little beyond: Bethlehem 
is a reservoir attributed to Solomon. ; 45 
Hebron (or Kiryath Arba) is an ancient city associated with legends from 47 
Num. XHJ,22 the days of the patriarchs. The Scripture says of it: “Now Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan of Egypt”. It is situated among the mountains of 
Judab at a height of about 1000 metres (c. 3250 feet) above sea level, and ge 
country round it is very fertile. 

Jud.I,16 South of Hebron stretches the wilderness of Judah, which has always been 49 
sparsely inhabited, chiefly with nomad tribes. The picture given of it here 48 
as seen from the air shows the desolate rocks and the clefts between them. 

1K. XVII,3 Among the intersections of these mountains is situated the “brook of Cherith 50 
that is before the Jordan’, where Elijah the prophet hid from the wrath of 
Ahab king of Israel. Here too is the pass of Michmash mentioned in the 51 

1Sam.XIll,23 account of the wars of the Philistines with Israel (‘‘and the garrison of the 
Philistines went out to the pass of Michmash”), and of the march of 

Is X,25 Sennacherib king of Assyria to the siege of Jerusalem: “At heii he layeth 
up his baggage’. 

On the border of the Dead Sea rises the mountain of Masada, a hututal 
fortress in which the last defenders of the national freedom of Israel entrenched 
themselves after the destruction of the Second Temple. South-west of the 
Dead Sea commences the Arabah, which extends to the wilderness of Sinai. 

Gen. XX,1 This also is a land of great oe it is called in the a “the land 
of the Negeb” (dry land). . 
Opposite the Dead Sea, in the West of the land of Israel, along He coast 
of the Mediterranean, were situated the cities’ of the Philistines. We give here 
Josh. XI, 3 views of three of them — Gaza, Ascalon and Ashdod. (cf. “the five lords of the 52,53, 54 
Philistines, the Gazite, the Ashdodite, and the Ascalonite etc.’’). The Philistines 
ruled over the seaboard, and pressed Israel hard all the days of the Judges 
and of the earlier kings. Centuries after, when the exiles returned from 
Neh. XIII, 24 Babylon, there were still Jews who spoke “half in the speech of Ashdod”. 
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“Of the ancient city of Beer-sheba which was situated midway between the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, and which is already mentioned in the story 
of Abraham (“and Abraham rose-up early in the morning and took bread and 
a bottle of water and put it upon Hagar .... and she went and wandered 
in the wilderness of Beer-sheba”) and which was regarded as the southernmost 
limit of the land of Israel (cf. ‘and all Israel knew from Dan to Beer-sheba’’), 
nothing at all has been preserved, and its site up till a few years ago was 
used as pasture ground by wandering Bedouins. 

On the eastern bank of the Dead Sea rises Mount Nebo, of which we read 
in the Scripture: “And the Lord spoke to Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, to Mount Nebo which is in the land of Moab that is 
over against Jericho, and behold the land of Canaan which I give to the 
children of Israel for a possession”. And in fact one can see from its summit 
the whole mountain chain of Palestine from Hebron to Galilee, as well as the 
Jordan, Mount Carmel and Hermon. 


Gen. XXI, 14 


1 Sam. III, 20 


Deut. XXXII, 
48, 49 


At the southern end of the Dead Sea rises the precipitous and deeply scarred. 


Mount of Sodom, with peculiarly shaped rocks which the fancy of a in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood takes for human beings turned to stone, ‘like 


the wife of Lot who according to the Scripture was turned into a pillar of Gen. XIX, 26 


salt. The whole mountain, in which salt mines are still being worked, is 
situated according to tradition in the place where formerly stood the ruined 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Opposite Hebron on the eastern side of the Dead Sea in the land of Moab 
the river Arnon pours into the Dead Sea between two precipitous mountains. 


“This is the Arnon which the Pentateuch celebrates, both in prose and in poetry. 
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In the northern part of Trans-Jordan, opposite the mountains of Galilee, 
the large river Yarmuk rushes violently into the Jordan. This river is 
mentioned in the Mishnah (‘the waters of the Jordan and the waters of 


-Yarmuk’’). 


To complete our topographical survey of the country, we give views of four 
cities at opposite points of the land of Israel, taken from the air: (1) Cesarea, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, between Haifa and Jaffa; it was built by Herod, 
and in its time had a large harbour, and was the residence of the Roman 
governors of Judaea; (2) Gerasa, across the Jordan, one of the ten cities of the 
Greeks (the Dekapolis) in the land of Israel; (3) Bethar, the stronghold of 
Bar Cochba (at the bottom of the picture is seen the citadel, which is a natural 
fortress); (4) Jabneh, originally a city of the Philistines (cf. “and Uzziah went 
forth and warred against the Philistines and broke down the wall of Gath 
and the wall of Jabneh and the wall of Ashdod, and he built cities in the 
country of Ashdod and among the Philistines”); after the destruction of the 
Second Temple it became the headquarters of the Sages of the Mishnah. 

Owing to its central position, the land of Israel was regularly traversed by 
caravans, and we find frequent mention in the Scripture of roads and high 
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Num. XXI, 
13-14 


Parah, 1X, 10 


2Ch. XXVI,6 


roads, caravan routes and paths. The clearest. sign of disorder in the country 
Jud.V,6 was that “the highways ceased and the travellers walked through byways’’; 
Is. XXXII, 5 “the bimeey® lie waste; the wayfaring man ceaseth”; “the ways of Zion do 


Tam-1,4 mourn”, A distinction was made between the ordi road and the king’s 
Num. XX,17 highway (e. g. “Jet us pass through thy land, we will not pass through 
field and vineyard... we will go along the king’s highway, we will not turn 


aside to the right ana nor to the left’), and between roads built and roads 
Jer. XVII, 15 not built: “and they have been made to stumble in their ways, to walk in 
bypaths, in a way not cast up”. The built road was called highway (mesillah): 
Is. XL, 3 “Clear ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the wilderness a highway 
for our God”. We give here four pictures of various roads in Palestine, 
sections of the Great West Route which in the Middle Ages also used to 
connect Egypt by way of the land of the Philistines with Mesopotamia and 
Babylon, and from the earliest times served both as a commercial and a 
cultural link between the nations. 

Gen. 1,14 In the land of Babylon, between the river Euphrates and the river Tigris, 
stand the ruins of the city of Babylon on some hills south of Bagdad. With 
this land east of the Euphrates, which shares with Egypt the distinction of 

Josh. XXIV, being the earliest home of civilisation, are connected the most ancient legends 
3,4 of the Hebrews. North of Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris, near to the 
ruins of Nineveh the capital of Assyria, are found the ruins of the city of 

Gen. X, 12 Kelah, called in the Scripture “the great city”.. The inhabitants of the neigh- 

Ib. X, 9 bourhood call this place Nimrod, after the “mighty hunter before the Lord” 
mentioned in. the book of Genesis. 

Excavations carried on during the last few decades among the ruins of 
Babylonia, as also in Egypt and Palestine, have made us acquainted with 
numerous buildings, articles and inscriptions which have opened up new 
chapters in the history of these countries. We give here a picture from the 
excavations in Tel Babel which have brought to light among other things the 
walls and chambers of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


During the period of the Scripture the whole population of Israel lived in 
close touch with nature. Like every agricultural people dwelling a in 


_ villages it depended for its material existence on the produce of the soil, 


worked in close. conjunction with domestic animals, and had to fight for its 
existence against beasts of prey. More than any other ancient people the 
Israelites were keenly observant of the life of plants and animals, and quick 
to perceive analogies between it and the life of man. They were deeply 
impressed by the multitude and variety of God’s creatures (cf. “how manifold 
are thy works, O Lord, in wisdom Thou hast made them all, the earth is full 


. of Thy creatures’’), and were familiar with the ways and habits of many of them. 


The numerous analogies and metaphors in the Scripture drawn from the world 
of plants and animals are no mere conventional flourishes, but have the ring 
of first-hand observation and experience. The author of the verse “and he 


shall be like a tree planted by running waters which shall give its fruit in 
its season and whose leaf shall not wither” must have known well how to 
_ distinguish between different kinds of trees and herbs. When Amos_ the 
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shepherd said: ‘The lion hath roared, who will not fear?”, he was speaking 
to ears which had already heard the roar of a lion in search of prey. 

The plants most important for the food supply in bible times were the 
cereals wheat and barley. Wheat, the most valuable of cereals, which had its 
origin in the land of Israel, was exported in large quantities (e. g. Ezekiel says in 
the dirge over Tyre: “Judah and the land of Israel traded for thy merchandise 
with wheat of Minith” etc., and king Solomon “gave to Hiram twenty thousand 
measures of wheat as food for his household”). Barley was less esteemed and 
was used also as food for cattle (cf. ‘and the barley and the straw for the 
horses and the swift steeds”). Other important foods were millet (‘and beans 
and lentils and millet”); red lentils (it was of a dish of lentils that Esau. said 
to Jacob “Let me swallow some of this red stuff”); and bitter wild gourds, 
“sourds of the field” »which: on account of their graceful shape served as a 
model for certain ornaments in the Temple — the “knops”. 

The manna which the children of Israel are said in the Pentateuch to have 
gathered in the wilderness is acording to modern scholars a sap‘ that exudes 


76 from a. certain tree called the manna-bearing tamarisk (the picture which we 
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Ps. CIV, 24° 


Ib. I, 3 


Am. III, 8 


Ez.XXVII, 17 
WK AV; 25 


Ib. V, 8 
Ez. IV, 9 


Gen. X XV, 30 
2K.1V, 39, 40 
1K. VII, 24 


give shows above and below the branch a worm piercing the tree and making 
the manna flow, and on the left are to be seen the congealed drops of the 
sweet juice). & 

For purposes of clothing the Israelites of the time, of the Scripture used, 
besides wool, cotton (called in the Talmud “wool of vines” and in the bible 77 

Est. 1,6 “carpas”), and, to a much greater extent, flax. To wear wool and linen to- 78 
Dent.XXI,11 gether was forbidden on account of “mingled stuff”. This is an ancient taboo 
of the kind practised by many peoples besides Israel, especially in regard to 
foods, for reasons of holiness and purity. Another plant of which they made 
use was the papyrus (E.V. “bulrush”), the home of which is in Egypt (in the 79 
Ex. II, 3 story of Moses it ‘is related that his mother “took for him an ark of bulrushes 
and laid it in the flags by, the river’s brink”), and from which, as also from 
reeds, they used+to make writing implements. The soap which was used for 80 
Mal. IIIl,2 washing (ef. “like a refiner’s fire and like fullers’ soap’) was also manufac- 
tured from a kind of plant (lye) the ash of which is good for cleansing. 81 
Of spices myrrh and frankincense were the favourites, as we read: “‘per- 82, 83 
S.$.1,6 fumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all the powders of the merchant”. 
Ex. XXX, 34 Frankincense, especially “pure frankincense”, was burnt as incense on the altar. 
S.S.1,12 Spikenard was know for its strong scent (‘my spikenard has sent forth its 85 
Jer. VIN, 22 fragrance’’), and the balm of Gilead for its healing qualities (‘is there no 87 
balm in Gilead, is there no healer there?”). From Gilead was also brought. 
Gen.XXXVII, ladanum (“a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead and their camels were 84 
25 Jaden with spicery and balm and Jadanum’”’). The emblem of bitterness was 
Lam. Il, 15 wormwood (“he hath filled me with bitterness, he hath sated me with worm- 86 
Gen. XXX, wood”), the emblem of desire was the mandrake (Dudaim from Dodim, 89 
14-15 love), and the emblem of transitoriness was the gourd (Kikayon, prob. Palma gg 
Christi), the leaves of which wither quickly from cold or heat, and of which. . 
Jon. IV, 10 it is said that “it comes up in a night and perishes in a night”. : 

Of fruit trees the most highly prized was the vine, and to this day the 90 
making of wine is one of the most important industries in the country. So 
high was the esteem in which the vine was held that it was used as the — 
national emblem on the Jewish coins. Wine was reckoned the finest of drinks, 

Ps. CIV, 15 its virtues were summed up in the words: ‘Wine rejoiceth the heart of man”’ 

Gen. IX, 20 No sooner had Noah left the Ark than he “planted a vineyard”. The gathering 
and treading of the grapes was carried out with merrymaking and rejoicing: 

Jer.XXV, 30 “He giveth a shout like them that tread the grapes”; “and gladness and joy . 
Is. XVI, 10 ore taken away out of the fruitful field, and in the vineyards is no singing 
or shouting, the treader treadeth not wine in the presses, I have made the - 

vintage shout to cease”. ‘This rejoicing was given a religious colouring like 

Jud. 1X,27 the worship of Dionysus and Bacchus among the Greeks and Romans: “And_ 
they. gathered their vineyards and trod their grapes and held festival and went 

in to the house of their god and did eat and drink”. Wherever the Scripture 

sets out to sing the praises of the land of Israel, it begins with the vine. The 
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spies who were sent to search out the land brought back, according to the 

text, a cluster of grapes ‘“‘which they bore upon a pole between two’. ‘The Num. XIII, 23 
prosperity of Israel in the days of Solomon is depicted in the words: “and 1 K.V,5 
Judah and Israel, dwelt every man unter his vine and under his fig-tree”. 

The large leaves of the fig tree give point to the verse which says of Adam 

and Eve that “they sewed fig-leaves together and made themselves girdles’. Gen. III, 7 
The first appearance of the unripe figs announces the approach of spring 

(“the figtree putteth forth her green figs’). The first fruit to ripen in S.S. II, 13 
Palestine is the almond, the product of the almond tree. When Jeremiah says 

“I see an almond tree (‘‘shaked”’)’”’, and God answers him “Thou hast seen well, Jer. 1, 11 
for I am quickly maturing (‘‘shoked”) my word to perform it”, the play on Ib.I, 12 
words corresponds to an actual analogy. The pomegranate was noted for its 
sweetness (“I will give thee to drink of spiced wine, of the juice of my S.S.VIII,2 
pomegranate”), and for its beautiful colour (“thy lips are like a thread of Ib.v,3 
scarlet, thy temples are like a pomegranate split open behind thy veil”). The. 
Temple. building was decorated with.ornaments of the shape of a pomegranate, 

(“and the. pomegranates were two hundred in rows round about upon each 1K. VII, 20 
capital”). A very common tree was the sycamore; to describe the great wealth. 

of Solomon the Scripture says that “he made silver to be in Jerusalem as Ib. X, 27 


_ stones, and cedars as sycamore-trees that are in the lowland for abundance”. 


The olive was esteemed next to the vine asa source of food, and was beloved 

as an emblem of beauty. The domestic idyll of the Scripture is painted in 

the words: “thy wife like a fruitful vine in the innermost parts of thy house, Ps.CXXVIII,3 
thy children like. olive plants round about thy table’. Hosea prophesies a 

happy time for Israel with the words “his branches shall spread, and his Hos. XIV, 7 


_ beauty shall be as the olive-tree”. Olive oil was used not only for food but 
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for many other purposes, sacred and profane, for light, for anointing (cf. “oil Ex. XXV, 6 
for lighting and spices for the anointing oil”), for smearing the body (“I Ez. XVI,9 . . 
washed thee with water... and I anointed thee with oil’’), for smearing 
shields (“the shield of Saul not anointed with oil”), and for healing (‘wounds aay Let 
and bruises and festering sores, they have not been pressed nor bound up nor oh 
mollified with oil”). Joel pictures years of plenty by saying that “the floors Jo. Il, 24 
shall be full of corn and the vats shall overflow with wine and oil”. The 
tall evergreen palm-tree was the emblem of handsome stature (cf. “thy stature S.S. VII, 8 
is like to a palm-tree”’), and of unfailing vigour (‘the righteous shall flourish Ps. XC, 13 
like the. palm-tree”’). Ornaments were made in the Temple in the shape of 
its branches (“cherubs and palm-branches and open flowers”). Its fruit is 1K. VI, 29 
sweet and nourishing; Jericho was particularly noted for it (“the city of the Deut.XXXIV, 
date palms”). The carob, (or locust bean-tree) which is not mentioned in the 2 
Scripture, is also reckoned among the principal fruit trees of the land of Israel, 
and is .a great favourite on account. of its shade. 

In Palestine as on all the shores of the Mediterranean are found numbers 
of bright-coloured.flowers. Only two are mentioned by name:in the Scripture: 
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the rose, (according to others iris, havazeleth) which the prophet takes as 96 


Is, XXXV,1 the symbol of freshness: “The wilderness and the parched land shall rejoice 
and the desert shall be glad and shall blossom as the rose’’, and the lily 
(according to others anemone, shoshanah), in the shape of which ornaments 

1 K.VII,26 were made in the Temple: “like the brim ofa cup, like the flower of a lily”. 

$.S.11,2 In the Song of Songs the lover says of his beloved that she is “ike the lily 
among the thorns”. 

1K. XIX,5 Of shrubs there is mentioned in the Scripture the common broom-tree (‘and 
he lay down and fell asleep under a broom-tree’’), which was good for firewood 

Ps, CXX, 4 (“coals of broom’’). Of other small plants one of the most highly valued was 
the hyssop, which was used in the sacrificial service and for other sacred 
Ex. XII, 22 purposes: “And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop and dip it in the blood 

Num. XIX,6 which is in the basin” etc.: ‘And the priest shall take cedar wood and hyssop 
and scarlet and cast it into the midst of the burning of the heifer”. Appar- 
ently cedar wood and hyssop were taken together as representing the two 
extremes of loftiness and Jowliness; and in the same way it is said of king 

1K.V,13 Solomon that “he spoke of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall”. 

Of non-fruit-bearing trees the most prominent is the cedar (y. ch. I, the 

forest in Lebanon). Next to it is the cypress, which is mentioned frequently 

Is.XXXVII,24 along with the cedar (e. g. in the speech of Sennacherib king of Assyria: “I 
am come up to the height of the mountains, to the innermost parts of Lebanon, 
and I have cut down the tall cedar-trees thereof and the choice cypresses 
thereof”). Both were used to provide wood for the building of the Temple 

1 K.VI,15 (“And he built the walls of the house within with boards of cedar etc., and 
he covered the floor of the house with boards cypress’’). The plane was also 
reckoned a handsome tree. A striking allegory was drawn from the trees of the 

Ez.XXXI, 3-8 forest by Ezekiel: “Behold Assyria was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches 
and a shadowing shroud, and of a high stature, and its top was among the 
thick boughs ... in its boughs all the fowls of the heaven made their nests, 
and under its branches all the beasts of the field did bring forth their young 

.. the cedars in the garden of God could not hide it, the cypress trees were 
not like its boughs and the plane trees were not like its branches, nor was 
any tree in the garden of God like unto it in its beauty”. To these may be 
added the fir, so well known in northern climes. 

The majority of the forest trees.in the land of Israel consisted of oaks, 
terebinth trees, and tamarisks. The oak was admired as one of the tallest of 

Am.II,g trees. Of the powerful Amorite people the verse says: “like the height of 
cedars was his height, and he was strong as the oaks”. The terebinth with 

2 Sam. XIlI,g its thick boughs played a part in the story of Absalom: “And the mule 
went under the thick boughs. of a great terebinth, and his head was caught 
in the terebinth, and he was taken up between ‘the heaven and earth”. 

1Sam.XXII,6 The tamarisk is mentioned in the history of Saul: ‘Now. Saul was sitting in 
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Gibeah under the tamarisk-tree in Ramah, with his spear in his hand, and 
all his servants were standing about him’. Of Abraham too it is related 
that “he planted a tamarisk-tree in Beer-sheba”, These three trees were Gen. XXI, 33 
invested in Canaan with a religious sanctity as the emblems of growth and 
production. 
106,105 Of prickly shrubs many kinds are mentioned in the Scripture (thistles, 
briars, nettles, and the miraculous bush which “burnt with fire and was not Ex. Ill. 2 
consumed”), When God punished Adam he said to him. “cursed is the ground Gen.ill,17,18 
for thy sake etc., and thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee”. 
The bramble was considered the most worthless of plants, as may be seen 
from the charming parable of Jotham, which gives a good’ idea of the atti- 
tude of the Scripture in general to the vegetable world: ‘The trees went Jud. IX, 5-15 
forth to anoint over them a king. And they said to the olive ‘Reign thou 
over us’. But the olive-tree said to them ‘Should I leave my fatness seeing 
that by me they honour God and man, and go to hold sway over the trees?’ 
Then the trees said to the fig-tree ‘Come thou, rule over us’. But the fig- 
tree said to them ‘Should [ leave my sweetness and my good fruitage and 
go to hold sway over the trees?’ Then the trees said to the vine ‘Come 
thou, rule over us’. But the vine said to them ‘Should I leave my wine 
which cheereth God and man and go to hold sway over the trees?’ Then — 
said all the trees unto the bramble ‘Come thou, reign over us’. And the 
bramble said unto the trees: ‘If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and take refuge in my shadow, and if not, let fire come out of the 
_ bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon”’. 
Of living things cattle were most closely associated with the life of the 
Israelite in the Scripture period, both when he was in the shepherd stage 
and when he became a tiller of the soil. Joshuah for example says to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad: “Return with much wealth unto your tents, and Josh. XXII, 5 
with very much cattle, with silver and with gold etc.”. Cattle, it will be 
noticed, is placed before silver and gold. Of Job it is said that “his Job. 1,3 
possessions were seven thousand sheep and three thousand camels and five 
hundred yoke of oxen and five hundred she-asses, and a yery great house- 
hold; and he was the greatest of all the children of the East”. Silver and 
gold are here not mentioned at all. Human beings and the domestic animals 
used to live side by side and share one another’s joys and sorrows. So 
Nathan the prophet ‘when he came to reprove King David’ commenced his 
parable with the words: “The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds, 2 Sam. XII, 
but the poor man had nothing save one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought a 
and reared; and it grew up together with him and with his children; it did 
eat of his own morsel and drank of his own cup, and: lay in his bosom and 
was unto him as a daughter’. In the Proverbs it says: “The righteous man Prov. XII, 10 
regardeth the life of his beast”, and Isaiah remarks ‘The ox knoweth his owner Is. I, 3 
and the ass his master’s crib”. 
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1 K. X, 28 
Prov. XXI, 31 


Is, LX, 6 
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The horse, which was usually imported from Egypt (‘‘and the horses which 
Solomon had were brought out of Egypt”), was mainly “prepared against 
the day of battle”, while for distant journeys camels were employed. There 
were two kinds of camel — the “‘young camels of Midian”, which were ridden 
by the nomads of the desert, especially when they made raids into settled 
countries (“And so it was, when Israel had sown, that the Midianites came 
up'....and their camels were without number’’), and draught camels. Of 
the Queen of Sheba it: is related that “she came to Jerusalem with a very 
great train, with camels that bore spices and very much gold”. Isaiah says: 
“They carry their riches on the shoulders of young asses and their treasures 
on the hump of ‘camels’. The “young asses”’ here mentioned were the young 
of the ass (“riding upon an ass and upon a colt the foal of an ass’). A dis- 
tinction was made between an ordinary “‘young ass” (pere) and a “wild young 
ass” (arod) which is thus described in Job: “Who hath sent out the wild ass 
(pere) free, or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass (arod)? Whose 
house I have made the wilderness and the salt land his dwelling-place. He 
scorneth the tumult of the city, neither heareth he the shoutings of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture and he searcheth after every green 
thing”. In the same way the ordinary pig was distinguished from the “swine 
of the forest” (wild boar) which ravaged the vineyards. The pig was eschewed 
as unclean (the Babylonians also eschewed the pig as holy, “uncleanness” and 
“holiness”, as is known, being both forms of taboo). Isaiah curses those 
“that eat the flesh of the pig, the detestable thing and the mouse”. This is 
the field mouse that destroys produce. On account of these the Philistines 
made “mice of gold”, talismans in the form of mice to avert the wrath of 
the destroyer. 

Horned creatures, of which there were numerous species, were very com- 
mon, and were in great favour on account of their beauty and grace. A large 
number of poetical figures in the Scripture are based on the word “horn”. 


The horn of the reém (usually translated ‘“wild-ox’’ but more probably a 


kind of antelope) was especially admired.. The Psalmist desires that “his 
horn should be exalted like the reém”. The hart was noted for its swift- 
ness; Isaiah prophesies hyperbolically: “Then shall the lame man leap as a 
hart and the tongue of the dumb shall sing”. The hind and the wild goat 
were. noted for their charm; the verse calls the wife of youth ‘“a lovely hind 
and a graceful doe”. The haunts of the wild goats are the lofty rocks; Saul 
went to seek David “upon the rocks of the wild goats”. In the Psalms we read: 
“The high mountains are for the wild goats, the rocks are a refuge for the 
conies’’. Of the neighbours of the wild goats, the conies (E.V. ‘rockbadgers’), small 
creatures of the rodent class, the writer of the Proverbs says: ‘The rock- 
badgers are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the crags”. To 
the class of swift-footed horned animals of the family of the hart and the 
wild-goat belongs also the gazelle: “Hark, my beloved, behold he cometh, 
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leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills ..... my beloved is 
like a gazelle or like a young hart”. The flesh of the gazelle as also that 
of the springbuck was esteemed a delicacy and was served as a royal dish: “And 
Solomon’s provision for one day was thirty measures of fine flour, and three- 
score measures of meal, ten fat oxen and twenty oxen out of the pastures, 
and a hundred sheep, besides harts and gazelles and springbucks. (English 
Version ‘roebucks’) and fatted fowl”. The antelope too, noted for its beautiful 
legs, belongs to this class: “These are the beasts which ye may eat ..... the 
hart and the gazelle, and the springbuck and the wild-goat and the antelope.” 
Of beasts of prey, apart from the lion, the bear and the wolf, the most 
dreaded was the panther: ‘Therefore a lion out of the forest doth slay them, 
a wolf of the deserts doth spoil them, a panther (E.V. “Jeopard”) watcheth over 
their cities, every one that goeth out thence is torn”. Isaiah dreams of a mil- 
lenium when ‘‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the panther shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them, and the cow and the bear shall 
feed, their young ones shall lie down together, and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox”. The jackal also was loathed as a cruel beast: ‘even the 
jackals (E. V. “hyenas”) draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones; the daughter of my people is become cruel”. At night time they make 
a plaintive howling, whence the simile of the prophet: “I will make wailing 
like the jackals”. 
The imagination of the ancient Israelites was forcibly impressed by the 
“Behemoth of the South”, the Egyptian hippopotamus, an uncouth, powerful 
animal of amphibious habits, which is thus described in the bible: “Behold 
now Behemoth which I have made with thee, he eateth grass as an ox.... 
his bones are like pipes of brass, his gristles are like bars of iron... . he lieth 
under the lotus trees, in .the covert of the reed and_ fens, — the 
lotus trees cover him with their shadow, the willows of the brook 
compass him about. Behold, if a river overflow he trembleth not, he is con- 
fident though the Jordan rush forth to his mouth”. The bat, which in spite 
of its wings belongs, as is well known, to the mammals, is placed by the 
Scripture sometimes among the birds (‘And these shall ye have in detestation 
among the fowls ..... and the hoopoe and the bat”), and sometimes among 
the burrowing animals which shun the light (‘In that day a man shall cast 
away his idols of silver..... to the moles and to the bats’’). 
Of birds the eagle (or vulture, nesher) is reckoned the largest and the 
most formidable. God asks Job from the whirlwind: “Doth the eagle 
mount up by thy command, and make her nest on high? . She dwelleth 
and abideth on the rock, on the crag of the rock and the stronghold. From 
thence she spieth out the prey, her eyes behold it afar off. Her young ones 
also suck up blood, and where the slain are there is she”. David says in 
his lament over Saul and Jonathan: “They were swifter than eagles, they 
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were stronger than lions”. The raven also is reckoned among ravenous 
birds: “The eye that mocketh at his father and despiseth to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young vultures shall eat 
it”, The raven was noted for its blackness: “his locks are curled and black 
as the raven’s”. The ostrich, whose home is in the wilderness, was a by-word 
for insensibility (“the daughter of my people is cruel, like the ostrich in the 
wilderness”), and was known for its piteous note (“I will make wailing like 
a hyena and mourning like an ostrich”). The pelican and the owl are reckoned 
in the Scripture among the birds of the wilderness. Zephaniah prophesies: 
“He will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like the wilderness, and all 
beasts of every kind shall lie down in the midst of her like herds, both the 
pelican and the bittern etc.”. And in the Psalms: “I am like a pelican of 
the wilderness, I am become like an owl of the waste places”. In point of 
fact, the pelican dwells close to water, not exactly in the wilderness though 
far from the haunts of dwellers in towns. The heron likewise abides near 
water. The partridge in form resembles a hen, and when it is tired it can 
be easily caught (and so David said to Saul when he was pursuing him: 
“the king of Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth chase a 
partridge in the mountains”), and its eggs taken, and this is the point of the 
verse: “the partridge broodeth over eggs and does not bring forth”. The 
peacock, that bird of splendid plumage, is not found in Palestine, and in the 
days of Solomon it used to be brought along with other rarities from abroad: 
“Once every three years came the navy of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory and apes and peacocks”. A bird held in great affection was the dove. 
The lover in the Song of Songs calls his beloved “my dove, my undefiled”. 
The turtle-dove was looked upon as the harbinger of the spring: “The flowers 
appear on the earth and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land”. The 
only birds permitted for sacrifice were doves and turtles: “If his offering to 
the Lord is a burnt-offering from the fowls, then he shall bring his offering 
of turtle-doves or of young pigeons”. To the migratory birds which leave 
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in the rainy season for the South and return in the summer belongs also the 


crane: “the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times, and the swallow 
and the turtle and the crane observe the time of their coming”. The sparrow 
and the swallow are the commonest birds in Palestine, and are mentioned 
together: “the sparrow hath found a house and the swallow a nest for her- 
self”. 

Of insects the locust with its numerous varieties — the one insect of which 
certain kinds were permitted for food (“these of them ye may eat: the locust 
after its kinds, and the bald locust after its kinds, and the cricket after its 
kinds, and the grasshopper after its kinds”) —- was an object of dread on 
account of the injury and destruction caused by its swarms, which to this day 
are one of the plagues of eastern countries. Once every few years it comes 
in its multitudes, and there is no escaping from its ravages. ‘That which 
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the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten, and that which the locust 
hath left hath the canker-worm eaten, and that which the canker-worm hath 
left hath the caterpillar eaten”. It is a symbol for multitude: “for they are Jer. XLVI, 23 
more than the locusts, and are innumerable”; “The Midianites and the Ama- Jud. VU, 12 
lekites and all the children of the East lay along on the valley like locusts 
for multitude, and their camels were without number like the sand which is 
upon the sea-shore for multitude”. Part of the curse hung over Israel in case 
of disobedience to the law is that ‘all thy trees and the fruit of thy land shal] Deut.XXVIII, 
the locust possess”. The several names given to the locust in the Scripture a3 
denominate, first, its various kinds (naturalists count today about forty kinds 
of locusts in Palestine), and secondly, the various forms it assumes in the 
141 process of its growth. Our picture shows one of the species called “migratory 
138 cricket”, fully developed. The lizard, of which we also give a picture, 
is included in the Scripture among the unclean animals: ‘These to you are Lev. XI, 30 
unclean among the swarming things that swarm upon the earth: the weasel 
and the mouse and the great lizard after its kinds, and the gecko and the 
chameleon and the land-lizard”. The word koach in the original seems 
to denote the creature (seen below in our picture) known for its faculty of 
changing its colours. 
The serpent was on account of its venom looked upon as the emblem of 
evil. Ancient legend made it responsible for the sin of Adam and Eye, and Gen. Ill 
their consequent expulsion from Paradise. The danger of being bitten by a 
serpent was a real one, and is referred to more than once in the Scripture. 
Amos says: ‘“‘as if a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him, and went Am. V, 19 
into the house and leaned his hand on the wall and a serpent bit him”. 
The Preacher says “He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it, and whoso Ecc. X,8 
breaketh though a fence, a serpent shall bite him’? — for it is the way 
of serpents to lurk under crumbling walls and tottering fences. There 
existed in Jerusalem till the days of Hezekiah the bronze serpent to which 
“the children of Israel used to offer incense’, and which was ascribed 2K. XVIII, 4 
to Moses, who was said to have made it as a charm against serpent-bites. In Num.XXI,6-9 
Gezer there has actually been found a serpent made of bronze, which no doubt 
was also a charm. (For more on charms, v. chapter on Sacred Objects.) 
139 Of the various kinds of serpents we reproduce two of the adder and viper 
types: one, above, of the asp (‘and the sucking child shall play on the hole Is. XI,8 
of the the asp”, “he shall suck the poison of asps, the viper’s tongue shall slay Job. XX, 15 
him”), and the other, of the horned snake (“Dan shall be a serpent in the Gen. XLIX, 
way, a horned snake in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his a 
rider falleth backwards”). 
The “dragon” mentioned in many places in the Scripture denotes certain large 
snakes and creeping things, both real and imaginary. The idea of the imaginary 
dragon seems to have been based on the huge Egyptian crocodile which in- 
habits the Nile and the fame of which was spread over the East, though it 
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is not found in Palestine. Ezekiel the prophet sees in it the emblem of Egypt: 
Ez. XXIX,3 “Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers, that hath said: My river is mine own, and 
I have made it”. The imaginary dragon is one of the mythological beasts 
like the Leviathan and Rahab which were supposed’ to fill the “great deep’: 
Is. XXVI,1 “In that day the Lord with His sore and strong sword shall punish Leviathan 
the slant serpent, and Leviathan the tortuous serpent, and slay the dragon 

that is in the sea”’. 
The scorpion is likewise venomous, but not so dangerous as the serpent. It is 
Deut. VIII, 15 also commoner, being found especially in sandy and stony places (cf. ‘“Who 
led thee through the great and terrible wilderness, wherein were serpents, 
fiery serpents and scorpions etc.”). The scorpion stings with its tail, and 
therefore a kind of whip is also called “scorpion”, which explains the well- 
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1K. XII, 14 known reply of king Rehoboam to the people: ‘My father made your yoke 


heavy, but I will add to your yoke; my father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions”. .'The hornet also, or the bee of the 
wilderness, is harmful to man, and in order to assure the Israelites of their 
Ex XXIII, 28 coming triumph over the Canaanites God told them: ‘and I shall send the 
hornet before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the 

Hittite from before thee’. 
Ib. XXVIN,4 Of worms there is specifically mentioned the cochineal insect which lives on 
the sabar plant and feeds on it, and from the eggs of which is extracted the 
Is. I, 18 crimson dye (cf. “though they be red like crimson they shall be as wool’’). Purple 
dye was extracted from certain kinds of snails found on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The body of these insects contains a gland that exudes a 
certain juice, and when this is put on woven stuff it causes it to take various 
colours in the rays of the sun. A single snail gives only a minute quantity 
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S.S. II, 10 of dye, so that purple was precious and highly esteemed. So we read: “King 


Solomon made himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon, he made the 
_. pillars thereof of silver, the top thereof of gold, the seat of it of purple”. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


NATIONS AND PEOPLES 


The people of Israel was at no period isolated from. the great stream of 
humanity. Its history from its very inception was bound up with that of the 
peoples and tribes which surrounded it, and its home was situated at the very 
heart of the ancient civilised world. It grew to maturity amid the tumult of 
mighty events and the clash of opposing empires, and it was always deeply 
interested in the affairs of the neighbouring states, tribes and nations. The 
first of the prophets whose words have been preserved to us in writing, Amos, 
opens his prophecy by declaring the divine judgment on various peoples and 
countries which he passes in review — Damascus and Gaza, Tyre and Edom, 
Ammon and Moab; while Jeremiah hears God saying to him: “I have appointed 
thee a prophet unto the nations... 1 have set thee this day over the nations 
and over the kingdoms”. 

There are scattered throughout the Scripture a number of genealogies, one 
of which, in the book of Genesis, professes to give the origin of all the peoples 
of the East, and consequently of all civilised peoples, (except those of the 
Far East, China and Japan), since modern ethnographical science has accepted 
in principle the division of peoples into the descendants of Shem, Ham and 
Japhet, corresponding roughly to the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Europe. It 
is well known to students of the bible that in many places in the scriptural 
narrative the name of the individual is used where the tribe is meant, espec- 
ially in the genealogies, and sometimes the text passes without a break from 
the particular to the general, e.g. “And the sons of Ham were Cush and 
Mizraim etc., and Mizraim begat Ludim and Anamim and Lehabim etc.” 

The division of peoples in Genesis is based on the localities which they 
inhabited, neighbouring peoples being put down as the descendants of the 
same “father”. This course, however, is not followed invariably. For instance, 
there is no doubt that the Canaanites were Semites like all the peoples around 
them. Nevertheless the text numbers them among the descendants of Ham, 
and sometimes even the name Canaan is used instead of Ham (“God enlarge 
Japhet and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Jet Canaan be their 
servant”). This was due to the instinctive antipatby of the victorious Israelites 
to the vanquished Canaanites, whom for many centuries they had cause to 

regard as “thorns in their eyes and pricks in their sides”’, 
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Recent excavations and explorations have brought to light numerous drawings 
representing faces of members of the various peoples mentioned in the Scripture. 
These are executed for the most part with great artistic skill and truth to 
nature. Since, however, the artist always belonged to a different people from 
his subjects, the latter are invariably represented as captives, as they would 
appear in the eyes of the conqueror. As in the early days of art the features 
of the individual were not yet carefully distinguished and only the general 
type was observed, the pictures before us for the most part reproduce only 
types, and are not portraits of individuals. 

Of Israelitish faces we have one pictured by Israelitish hands-a figure moul- 
ded on a jar which was discovered in Bethshemesh. Our pictures show this 
face both in front and in profile. The type is purely Semitic, the workman- 
ship is good, and the expression of the face is very well rendered. This figure 
shows the permanence of the Semitic type among the Jews, since to this day 
one can find individuals similar both in the cast of the features, in the 
lines of the face, and even in the pose, in all quarters of Jewry. The 
vessel is one for libation, and the clasped hands are holding the mouth of the 
broken jar. In the pictures of captives the Israelite is always depicted in the 
attitude of a suppliant or carrying a heavy burden. In the Assyrian drawings 
the hair of the Jewish captives is shown as curly, their beards thick, and the 
forehead in line with the nose; we shall see more specimens of this type in 
the next chapter in the memorial tablets of the Assyrian kings. The nose, 
which is generally long, is sometimes straight, sometimes slightly hooked. The 
hooked nose is one of the features of the typically Semitic face of the Assyrian, 
and generally speaking, if we compare the type of the conquered Jew with 
that of the conquering Assyrian, ‘the rod of anger and the staff of indignation 
in the hands of the Almighty”, we shall note at once the common origin as 
shown by the eyebrows, the nose, the lips and the hair of the head and 
beard. 

South of Assyria, in the land of Shinar or Babylon, there dwelt in very 
ancient times, before the Semitic Babylonians, a people called the Sumerians, 
who spoke a non-Semitic language and were certainly not of Semitic’ stock. 
The are depicted as a rule with the head shaven or bald, or covered witha 


hood, as in the picture before us. The face lines of the Sumerian woman 


are even further removed from the Semitic type, and approximate to the 
Aryan. 

Of Semitic stock, but differing in their features from the Israelitish-Assyrian 
type, were the “Beni-Shasu”’, as the Egyptians called the the Semitic nomads 
of the wilderness. Probably this name itself is Semitic, derived from the word 
“shasah” (to devastate), since these nomads were, according to the descriptions 
of the Egyptians, wild and lawless depredators. “Shasu”’ was the general 
name for the swarm of peoples which about two thousand years before the 
Christian era poured over the area between the wilderness of Syria and the 
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wilderness of Sinai, and one branch of which consisted of those tribes which 
by their fusion created the people of Israel. On this stream were borne also 
the Shepherds (Hyksos) who swept over the land of Egypt and dominated it 
for about a hundred years. The distinguishing features of these nomads are 
a retreating forehead, straight pointed nose, thin nostrils and lips, thick 
eyebrows, bushy hair on the cheeks, and pointed beard but no moustache. 
Of a similar Semitic type are the Canaanitish women from Ascalon, who 
also have a straight pointed nose and long hair done in plaits. Considerably 
different from these is the Semitic captive with his hands bound behind 
him (an Egyptian drawing on ivory); this is more of the type of the 
Amorites, who also were Semites, and were settled from very early times 
in the land of Canaan, which in consequence is sometimes called ‘the land 
of the Amorite”’. (In the Scripture this name is applied for the most 
part to Trans-Jordan, and in the Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions to 
the whole North of the the country). Ezekiel the prophet says to Israel 
in his wrath: “Thine origin and thy nativity is of the land of the Ca- 
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naanite, the Amorite was thy father and thy mother was a Hittite”. Of the. . 


Amorite type is also the head of a Jew from the city of Gath graven on 
the wall of the temple of Shishak in Karnak. Nearer to the type of the 
Jewish captives is the Syrian, an envoy coming to beg for péace from the 
Egyptian general. ’ 

Of Japhetic stock is the fair-skinned, blue-eyed Lybian, although the Scripture 
counts the “Lehabim” among the sons of Ham, and although their habitation 
was in the North of Africa, the land of the sons of Ham. The Lybians were 
great fighters, and served as mercenaries in the armies of Egypt and other 
countries. Shishak king of Egypt marched against Jerusalem “with twelve 
hundred thousand chariots and sixty thousand horsemen, and there was no 
number to the people which came with him from Egypt, Lybians, Sukkians, 
and Ethiopians”. Nahum the prophet says in his description of Nineveh: “Egypt 
and Ethiopia were thy strength and is was infinite, and Put and the Lybians 
were thy helpers”. Of.Japhetic stock were also the Philistines, who originated 
from Crete (cf. “Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt and 
the Philistines from Caphtor? (Crete)””), and who occupied the lowlands on 
the shore of the Mediterranean and pressed the Israelites hard during all the 
days of the: Judges and the earlier kings. The Israelites always looked upon 
them as members of a foreign race, and as the. Philistines alone of all the 
surrounding peoples did not practise the rite of circumcision, they called them 
“the uncircumcised” (cf. “lest the dauphters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph’’). They have the same cast of 
face in all the representations — straight nose, no beard and no depression 
between the forehead and the nose, projecting upper lip and small and 
retreating chin. The Philistines used to wear a headgear of plumes; these 
were fixed in an embroidered band which went round the temples, and the 
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headdress ‘was fastened on with another band which went from ear to ear 
under the chin. 

North of the Philistines the coast line was in the hands of the Sidonians, 
otherwise known as the Phenicians, the great traders of the ancient world. 
The Sidonian (or it may be Tyrian) here depicted is bringing a present to 
Egypt. His garb and attitude betoken the child of an advanced and luxurious 
civilisation: “Tyre and Sidon are very wise ... and heaped up silver as the 
dust and fine gold as the mire of the streets”. By race and language the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon were Semitic, and to them, as is well known, 
is ascribed the first invention of the alphabet. 

A peculiar type is constituted by the Hittites, whose race and language 
are both still matters of uncertainty. What we do know is that they had a 
large kingdom in Asia Minor in the days of ancient Babylon, while on the 
other side their traces are found in the south of the land of Canaan. In the 
story of Abraham it is related that he “bowed down to the people of the land, 
to the children of Heth’, and this was in Hebron. In the days of the first kings 


¢ Hittites are found serving in the armies of Israel (“‘Ahimelech the Hittite. . 


Uriah the Hittite”). In the two pictures here given the nose is long and 
thick, the forehead retreating and the cheekbones projecting. The Hittite 
warrior is girt with a sword and carries in his hands a spear and a shield; 
he is wearing a sleeveless coat which has a hem round it, as has also the 
high and pointed helmet on his head. His beard is bushy, and his plaited 
hair falls on to his shoulders. 

Among the Hamitic races were included the Egyptians, and sometimes the 
land of Egypt is called simply “the land of Ham”. The skin of the Egyptian 
is represented as swarthy and his hair black; his face hair scanty, his nose 
straight and his nostrils and lips somewhat thick. The two faces here repro- 
duced illustrate the two species of Egyptian plastic art. The one aimed 


“merely at reproducing the general and conventional type, while the other 
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showed more independence and sometimes produced living portraits with 
marked individuality, as in the carved wooden figure of the plump and self- 
satisfied “village elder’ (as he is peal peited), one of the most celebrated 
busts in the world. 

The Egyptian’s neighbour on the south was the Ethiopian, whose blackness 


was proverbial. Thus Jeremiah the pgepne asks rhetorically: “Can the © 


Ethiopian change his skin?”. 

No drawings have been found of faces of Eemates, Moabites and Edomites, 
but from their language (see for instance the inscription of Mesha king of 
Moab), from the names of their cities, from the localities which they occupied, 
and from the accounts of the Scripture, we know that they were racially akin 
to the Israelites. 

After the destruction of the first Temple the Israelites came into contact 
with the Medes and the Persians, peoples of Japhetic stock. Persia and Media 
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are usually mentioned together in the later books of the bible. The picture 
here given shows a Persian soldier armed; the picture next to it is a seal 
showing a Median on horseback attacking a fantastic lion. 

An Egyptian picture which has been discovered represents three captives 
from different peoples, from the South, the North and the East, side by side: 
an Ethiopian with characteristic nose and thick lips, a Hittite resembling the 
armed Hittite shown above, and an Amorite resembling somewhat the Semitic 
types shown in previous pictures. 

All these peoples of the East had from the earliest times intercourse with 
the other peoples of the ancient world also. The Philistines came from the 
islands of Greece. The Libyans were of an Aryan stock and without doubt 
came from the North. In the tomb of Menephtah king of Egypt there is on 
the wall a drawing of a man of pure western type with Japhetic physiognomy, 
the like of which is to be found in Europe to this day. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


HISTORICAL PERSONAGES 


Modern investigation concurs with the biblical narrative in linking the history 


_of the people and land of Israel closely with that of the two great countries 


Deut.XXVI,5 


Gen. XIV, 1 


which lay at either end of the ancient civilised world — Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
“A wandering Aramean was my father, and he went down to Egypt’ says 
the Scripture, which means in the language of modern research that the tribes 
of Israel issued forth from the conglomerate of Semitic nations in the Arabian 
wilderness, and used to wander by way of Syria and Canaan to Egypt and 
back again. On the other side the kings of Egypt and those of Babylon (or 
Assyria) used always to be quarrelling for possession of Canaan and Syria, 
and especially of the Mediterranean coast. Sargon the First, a king of ancient 
Babylon, and his son Naram-Sin, who reigned about three thousand years before 
the Christian era, boast on a number of inscriptions that they conquered the 
“lands of the West” and reached the further confines of the land of the 
Amorite, and they set up their statues on the shore of the western sea. The 
pillar here reproduced, a highly artistic piece of work, depicts with great 
vividness the triumph of king Naram-Sin, who is seen ascending the mountain 
and trampling on his enemies, while his army follows in his wake. The 
famous Babylonian king Humurabi (about 2000 B. C.) calls himself “king of 
the Amorites” on account of his conquests in the land of Canaan. This is 
the Humurabi who inscribed his code on a pillar, at the top of which he 
himself is represented in bas-relief standing before the god of the sun and 
receiving from him the laws. Some identify this monarch with the Amrafel 
king of Shinar mentioned in the story of Abraham. 

The kings of Egypt in their wars with the Semitic tribes were not always 
the aggressors; from time to time the nomads came down to Egypt as invaders, 
and the Egyptians found themselves finally compelled to build a wall in order 
to obtain protection against them. Victories gained over them did not 
fail to be commemorated in inscriptions, and we have from the time of the 
first dynasty (more than 3000 B.C.) a drawing representing king Semerkhet 
breaking the head of a Semitic nomad. This is from a bas-relief in the 
peninsula of Sinai, a region which always had a magnetic attraction for the 
Egyptians from the earliest times, on account not only of its geographical 
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position, but also of the mines of precious stones and copper which it contained. 
The remains of these copper mines are visible to this day. 

A drawing from the time of Pharaoh Thothmes the Fourth represents that 
monarch in the shape of a sphinx trampling on captives of Semitic physiognomy 
(we have also a drawing of king Amenemhat in the shape of a sphinx; for 
more about the sphinxes v. chapters I and VII). 

From the time of Sesostris the Second (about 2000 B.C.) we have a drawing 
with an inscription which tells us that it represents a company of nomads, 
with their chief Abshai at their head, going down to Egypt. The faces 
are Semitic, one might even say Israelitish, and the same may be said of the 
name Abshai. We are reminded of the biblical verse: ‘‘and the men are 
shepherds, for they have been keepers of cattle, and they have brought their 
flocks and their herds and all that they have”. Between the Semitic nomads 
from Canaan and Syria and the kingdom of Egypt relations of war and of 
peace alternated, largely according to the state of the food supply. In years 
of famine and drought the nomad tribes used to go down to Egypt to procure 
food — a familiar theme in the history of the patriarchs. Thus the very 
Horemheb’ who, when minister of king Amenhotep (in the middle of the 
fourteenth century) gave Syrian nomads an asylum in Egypt, when he himself 
became king made war upon them and took prisoners from them, as 
shown in one of our Egyptian pictures, which depicts the captives passing 
before him in line. The story of Joseph in the Scripture seems to contain 
an echo of this period. We are reminded of Joseph also by the great 
granaries which have been preserved to this day in Egypt (in Pithom; cf. “the 
food of the field which was round about every city laid he up in the same’’). 
An ancient Egyptian drawing shows corn being stored: in the granaries by 
slaves, beside whom stands a clerk registering the quantity of the produce. 

During the same period in which Semites, including no doubt Hebrews, 
were migrating to Egypt, Semitic tribes were also to be found in the land 
of Canaan, as is proved by the letters which have been discovered at Tel- 
Amarna in Egypt. The writers of ‘these, among whom is one Abdi-Khiba 
from Ur-Salem (Jerusalem), whose letter we reproduce, complain about the 
inroads of the tribes of the Habiri (Hebrews), who are conquering the land. 
These letters, which were written about 1400 B.C., throw a flood of light 
on the relations between Babylon, Canaan, and Egypt, the lands of the 
wanderings and sojournings of Israel. The letters are written in the Babylonian 
language and in cuneiform script, a fact which brings home to us the dominance 
of Babylonian culture in early times in Canaan. The following is an extract 
from one of the letters of Abdi-Khiba: “To my lord the king, my light 
and my sun, thus thou shalt say” (the writer in this introduction addresses 
the secretary who will have to read the letter to the king). “Saith Abdi-Khiba 
thy servant, at the feet of my lord the king I bow down and prostrate myself 
seven times and again seven times. Behold, my lord the king has made himself 
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a name from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun. I am not one 
of the princes of the land, but a servant of my lord the king, an officer of 
the king who brings him tribute. Not my father nor my mother ‘but the 
king with his mighty arm has gathered me in to the house of my father. 
But now enemies surround me, and I am like a ship tossed on the sea. The 
king in his great power took the land of Neharim and the land of Capasi, 
but now the cities of the king are being subdued by the sons of the Habiri. 
There is not one prince who is faithful to my lord the king. All have 
revolted from him. Why does not my lord the king look to them? I pray 
the king to take thought of his land and to bestir himself to send soldiers 
to it. If troops come not this year, then all the lands of my lord the king 
will be lost. Why shall they say before my lord the king that the land of 


my lord the king is lost and all the princes of the land have rebelled against: 


him? If troops shall not come this year, I pray the king to send his officer 
that he may take me with my brethren in to thee, so that we may die 
before our lord the king”. Then follows an addendum to the king’s secretary: 
“To the scribe of my lord the king. Saith Abdi-Khiba thy servant, I bow 
down at thy feet. Read, I pray thee, these words in the ears of the king. 
I am thy servant and thy son to the uttermost”. 

From this letter and others like it we get a good idea of the political 
condition of the land of Canaan about the time of its conquest by the 
Israelites. The land was split up into a number of small kingdoms like those 
of the thirty-one kings mentioned in the book of Joshuah, and this lack of 
unity, combined with the weakness at that time of Egypt, which is clearly 
indicated in the letter quoted above, enabled the Israelites to contend victoriously 
_with the inhabitants of the country. 

From time to time the kings of Egypt carried their arms into the countries 
of the North, Canaan, Syria, and the land of the Hittites, and took prisoners 
there. One of these conquering monarchs, Sethos the first, who reigned from 
1313 to 1292 B.C., has left a drawing in commemoration of his victory 
showing three rows of captives passing before him in chains. Thothmes the 
Third (1501—1447) inscribed on the walls of the temple of Amon in Karnak 
the names of a hundred and nineteen cities which he took in the land of 
Canaan, among them several which are mentioned in the bible (Megiddo, Gibea, 
Aphra, Acco, and others). Two of the cities inscribed bear the names of 
Josephel and Jacobel, which some take to be connected with the names Joseph 
and Jacob. ' “ 

The Egyptians made their prisoners perform slave labour, and utilised them 
for the erection of the great buildings which excite our admiration to this day. 
An Egyptian drawing from the fifteenth century B. C. shows us prisoners 
making bricks. Above in the middle is sitting the taskmaster with his stick 
in his hand, while the workers are digging out the clay, moistening it with 
water, and fixing it in the mould. In another picture from the seventeenth 
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century we see a Semitic slave doing field work. We are reminded of the 
text: “And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigour, Ex. 1, 13-14 
and they made their lives bitter with hard service, with mortar and with 
brick and in all manner of ere in the field, in all their. service wherein 
they made them serve with rigour”. 
In the same passage we are told that “the Israelites built for Pharaoh Ib. 1,11 

store-cities, Pithom and Raamses’’. In Pithom are still to be found large store- 
houses, as mentioned above. Raamses, which in this passage is the name of 
a town, is mentioned in the story of Joseph as the name of a district: ‘And Gen. XLVI, 
Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a possession in the ae 
land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses’”, while in 
connection with the exodus we read: “And the children of Israel journeyed Ex. XII, 37 
from Rameses to Succoth”. No such town or district is known today, but 
the name Ramses is familiar as that of the great king of Egypt who 
in his day was the mightiest potentate in the world. Ramses II (1292—1225) 

190 set up a number of memorial pillars which have been preserved to this day 

igt (e. g. the huge pillar in Abu Simbel). On one of these is carved a likeness 

192 of him in his boyhood, while his mummy has also been preserved. This power- 
ful king appears to have been the Pharaoh of the oppression; and not only 
did he oppress the Israelites in Egypt, but he extended his conquests to Canaan 

193 and Syria. In the ruins of the temple of Karnak there is a picture illustra- 
ting his capture of Ascalon in the low country. Above on the wall are stan- 
ding men and women with Semitic features begging for mercy with outstretched 
hands. The ladders are in position and the gate is breached, while below 
stand the soldiers of the Egyptian army ready to advance, each one with his 

195 shield and his sword. The son of this Ramses, Menephtah (1225—1215) (it 
is worthy of note that a place with this name is mentioned in the Scripture) Josh. XV, 9, 
also conquered numerous peoples and lands, and in the memorial pillar which’ XVIII, 15 
he set up he mentions among other names also that of Israel, on account ‘of * 

196 which this stone is known as the “Israel stele’. At the end of his song 

of triumph occur the following words: “Ascalon is gone in captivity, Gezer 

is taken, Yenoam is destroyed, and as for Israel, his men are few, his seed 

is destroyed and he is no more”. We give in hieroglyphics the names of 

these two kings, whose reigns fell in the very teow Hee which the Israelites 
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were in process of becoming a people. 

As the Israelites did not leave behind them any memorial tablets, and the 
kings of other nations did not’ mention the name of Israel except as captive 
and enslaved, we naturally do not possess any monuments fron the centuries 
of the Judges and the early kings, during which the land of Canaan enjoyed 
a respite from the great oppressors, Babylon. and Egypt, and. the Israelites 
established themselves in:the land and shook off the yoke of the Philistines and 
the other peoples of Canaan. The one source for the history of this long period 
is the bible. 
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The bible contains numerous records of the bitter wars which the Israelites 
waged against the previous inhabitants of the country. Broadly speaking, the 
so-called “conquest” of the land was in reality nothing more than a gradual 
occupation and settling down. Along with the soil of Canaan the new masters 
took over the material and spiritual goods which they found in the land; 

Deut. VI, “great and goodly cities which thou didst not build, houses full of all good 
‘11 things which thou. didst not fill, cisterns hewn out which thou didst not hew, 
vineyards and olive trees which thou didst not plant”. The real fighting was 
only against the fortified cities. Especially famous was the siege of Jericho, 
Josh. VI with the miraculous fall of its fortifications as told in the Bible. The 
excavations in Jericho have actually brought to light the remains of a large 
and’ strong stone’ wall, which, to judge from the layer in which it has been 197 
found, may be assigned to the period of the Israelitish conquest. © 

A well-known monument has been preserved from the time of Shishak, who 
was king of Egypt in the days of Solomon, and who in the third year of 

1K. XIV, 26 Rehoboam marched on Jerusalem ‘and took away the treasures of the king’s 
house; he even took away all and he took away the shields of gold which 
Solomon had made”. In the ruins of Karnak there is a drawing of the god 
Amon and the gods of No Amon delivering to Shishak a number of cities of 
the land of Israel. The cities are represented by human figures bound to one 
another with ropes, and in the centre of each figure is the name of the con- 
quered city. We reproduce three of these figures in a separate picture; the 
name inscribed in one of them is ‘The field of Abraham” (s’de Abraham). 

We do not possess at present any relics which can be assigned with cer- 
tainty to the days of the kings who reigned in Israel and Judah previously to 
the powerful and energetic house of Omri, but a number of vessels have been 
found in the soil of the land of Israel on the handles of which are inscriptions 200—203 
written in ancient Hebrew script, and containing the word “Lamelech’’ (to 
the king). Four of these inscriptions are here reproduced. In the middle of . 
each seal is the figure of a beetle or of a bird flying. Under the figure is 
the name of a town or a district (Socho, Hebron, Zif), while the word “to 
the king” above denotes apparently either that the royal taxes were collected 
in this vessel, or that it was officially stamped as of a certain measure. - 

The signets of the royal officers likewise recall to us the days of the monarchy. 
The most noted of these is the highly artistic signet of Shema the 204 . 
servant of Jeroboam. From the juxtaposition of the words “servant” and 
‘‘Jeroboam”’ we may conjecture that this Shema was in the royal service, and 
that the Jeroboam mentioned was one of the two kings of Israel of that name 
(and from the finished workmanship shown in the carving of the lion it is 
almost*certain that the signet belongs to the time of the second Jeroboam), 
especially as there has been found another signet of ‘“Shema servant of the 
king”; it seems probable that the two signets belonged to the same person 
and that the owner was one of the leading men in the kingdom. On 
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another seal of the same kind is engraved the name “Obadiah servant of the 
king”. In the course of the excavations in Samaria numerous relics were 
found from the time of the kings of the house of Omri. The most notable 
of these are the wall of Ahab and fragments of pottery with various inscrip- 
tions, of which more will be said in the chapter on “Script and Writing”. 
The date of these finds can be conclusively determined from the fragments 
of an Egyptian dish which were also discovered in the same spot in Samaria, 
and which contain relics of an inscription showing that the dish is from the 
days of Ozorkon the Second, king of Egypt, who reigned from 874 to 853, 
and was therefore actually the contemporary of Ahab, who reigned from 876 
to 854. 

Of Mesha king of Moab, concerning whom we read in the Scripture that 
“he was a sheepmaster and rendered to the king of Israel the wool of a 
hundred thousand lambs and a hundred thousand rams”, and that “when 
Ahab was dead he rebelled against the king of Israel”, there has been found 
in Transjordan a memorial pillar with an inscription in the Moabite language 
and in ancient Hebrew character, the text of which, with the omission of 
certain undecipherable words, is as follows: “I am Mesha son of Chemushchan 
king of Moab from Dibon. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and 
I succeded him. I have erected this high place to Chemosh in Karhah, 
because he has made me triumph over all my enemies. Omri king of Israel 
oppressed Moab many days, because Chemosh was angry with his land. Then 
his son succeeded him and he said “I will also oppress Moab”, but I have 
triumphed over him and his house, and Israel hath perished for ever. Now 
Omri took possession of the land of Medba, and (Israel) dwelt in it during 
his days and half the days of his son, forty years. But Chemosh restored it 
in my days; wherefore I built Baalmeonan and made in it a conduit, and 
built Kiryathain. Now the men of Gad dwelt in the land of Ataroth from 
of old, and the king of Israel built him Ataroth, but I fought against the 
city and I took it and slew all its people, for the glory of Chemosh and of 
Moab. And I removed from there the altar of the god Dodo, and I dragged 
it before Chemosh in Kerioth, and I settled there the men of Sharon and the 
men of Maharath. Then Chemosh said to me: Go, take Nebo from Israel. 
So I went at night and fought against it from the dawn to midday, and I 
took it, and I slew all its seven thousand inhabitants, men and youths, women 
and damsels and female slaves, for I had devoted it utterly to Ashtar Chemosh. 
And I took from there the vessels of Jehovah, and I dragged them before 
Chemosh. Now the king of Israel had built Yahaz, and dwelt in it when 


he fought against me, but Chemosh drove him out before me. So I took 


from Moab two hundred men, all his chieftains, and I settled them in Yahaz, 
and 1 took it to add to Dibon. I built Karhah, the wall of the forest and 
the wall of the citadel, and I built its gates and its towers, and [ built a 
palace, and I made the pipes for the water conduit in the midst of the city. 
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Now there was no cistern inside the city of Karhah, so I said to all the 
people, Make you each one a cistern in his house; and I made the trench 
for Karhah by the labour of the prisoners of Israel. I built Aroer, and I 
made the highways in Arnon. I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was in ruins. I 
built Bezer..... 

In the eleventh century B. C. the kingdom of Assyria rose to power, and 
for the next five centuries it dominated all the countries of the East. Of this 
great predatory empire, which figures so prominently in the Scripture, there re- 
main numerous monuments and literary and pictorial fragments. Isaiah pro- 
claims to the men of Judah: “Behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them the 
waters of the river, mighty and many, even the king of Assyria in all his 
glory, and he shall come up over all his channels and go over all his banks, 
and he shall sweep through Judah, overflowing as he passeth through; he 
shall reach even to the neck, and the spread of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land”. And again “For he (the king of Assyria) saith: .... 
as one pgathereth eggs that are forsaken have I gathered all the earth, and 
there was none that moved the wing or that opened the mouth or chirped”. 
The standard of the Assyrian army is the very emblem of power and 


might: the sun’s disc on an ornamental pillar, and in the lower part of the 


disc two sturdy bulls from between which pillars of light stream obliquely 
upwards, while in the centre with drawn bow, his head towering above the 
disc, stands the god Ashur. 

One of the first of the Assyrian kings to mention the name of Israel is 
Shalmanessar the Second (860—825 B.C.), the hero of the great obelisk which 
has been discovered in the ruins of Nimrod (El Kelah), and on which are 
represented subjugated peoples bringing tribute to the king. The inscription 
under the second row from the top reads: ‘Tribute of Jehu from the house 
of Omri: silver, gold, gold dishes, gold censers, gold cups, gold ewers, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand and aromatic woods”. In the same row we see 
the envoy of Jehu kissing the dust of the earth before the king of Assyria; 
behind the king stand two armed chamberlains with sunshades in their hands, 
and two chamberlains are likewise standing behind the Israelitish enyoy. An 
Israelitish caravan is bringing the tribute, and at its head is an Assyrian 
official and a soldier. In the other rows are depicted other peoples. It is 
worth noting that in the above-mentioned inscription Jehu king of Israel is 
described as of the house of Omri, although, as is well known, it was he 
who destroyed that house and usurped the throne from it. The Assyrians 
did not carefully distinguish the various houses of the kings of Israel, and 
since the house of Omri was known for the exploits of its members they con- 
tinued even after its disappearance to label the kings of Israel with its name. 
The Shalmanessar mentioned in the Scripture is Shalmanessar the Fourth 
(726—-722), who in the days of Hoshea king of Israel “came up against him, 
and Hoshea became his servant and brought him presents”. 
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Tiglath-Pileser king of Assyria we show riding in his chariot. This is the 
Tiglath-Pileser of whom the Scripture says: “So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath- 
Pileser king of Assyria saying: I am thy servant and thy son, come up and save 
me out of the hand of the king of Aram and oat of the hand of the king 
of Israel who rise up against me. And Ahaz took the gold and the silver 
that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s 
house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. And the king of 
Assyria hearkened unto him, and the king of Assyria went up against 
Damascus and took it”. This king is also called Pul: “There came against 
the land Pul the king of Assyria, and Menahem gaye Pul a thousand talents 
of silver’. 

In relating the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel the Scripture says: “In 
the ninth year of Hoshea the king of Assyria captured Samaria, and carried 
Israel away unto Assyria and placed them in Halach and in Habor, on the 
river of Gozan and in the cities of the Medes”. From Assyrian inscriptions 
we learn that the king here referred to was Sargon the Second (722—705), who 
is mentioned in Isaiah: “In the year that Tarton came unto Ashdod, when 
Sargon the king of Assyria sent him, and he fought against Ashdod and took 
re 
the latter with hand outstretched in token of homage. 

Of king Merodach-Baladan, who according to the Scripture made a covenant 
with Hezekiah king of Judah, there has been preserved a memorial tablet 


. showing him in company with his general. “At that time Merodach-Baladan 


210 


the son of Baladan king of Babylon sent a letter and a present to Hezekiah 


. and Hezekiah was glad of them, and showed them his treasure house, the 
silver and the gold, and the spices and the precious oil and all the house of 
his armour, and all that was found in his treasures’’. 

From the days of Hezekiah there has been preserved the original record of 
an Israelitish engineering feat, the “Siloam inscription”, which was discovered 
in Jerusalem about fifty years ago. It is written in ancient Hebrew script 
and runs as follows: “The cutting. Now this is the matter of the cutting. 
While the hewers were yet raising the axe one towards the other and 
while there were yet three cubits to cut through... they cried out one to 
the other, for there was a breach(?) in the rock on the right. But on the 
day of the break-hrough the hewers struck each towards his neighbour, 
axe on axe, and the waters flowed from the source to the pool a thousand 
and two hundred cubits, and a hundred cubits was the height of the rock 
above the heads of the hewers.” This is the conduit mentioned in the 
Scripture: ‘Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah and all his might and how 
he made the Ee and the conduit and brought water into the city, are they 
not written etc,’ 

Up to that time the kings of Assyria had not invaded the land of 
Judah, but “in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib king of 
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Assyria came up against all the fortified cities of Judah and took them”. 
Unquestionably the kingdom of Judah would have shared the fate of 
the kingdom of Israel but for a plague which broke out in the camp of 
Sennacherib: “And it came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord 
went forth and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred fourscore and 
five thousand, and when men arose ‘early in the morning, behold they were 
all dead corpses”. Of Sennacherib we possess numerous remains. In one bas- 
relief we see on the right the king with his spear in his hand, two armour- 
bearers behind him, and a third attendant holding the bridle of the richly 
caparisoned royal horse. The reign of this king was taken up with continuous 
wars, and he spent most of his years in campaigns. Assyrian drawings show 
many scenes of the life of Sennacherib in the field. Even when he went to 
war this king indulged in the same pomp and luxury as in his capital. In 
one picture of his camp we see him sitting on his throne with chamberlains 
before and behind him, while near his pavilion are pitched the tents of his 
officers and servants, the whole area of the encampment being surrounded 
with a rampart. 

Especially celebrated among the military exploits of Sennacherib was the 
siege of the city of Lachish in Judaea, of which we reproduce three pictures. 
In one of these is seen the actual siege. Above on the tower are standing 
the defenders of the wall shooting arrows and hurling stones from catapults, 
while the besiegers are butting at the wall with a battering-ram provided with a 


long and sharp horn of iron. To prevent the ram, which is made of wood overlaid . 


with iron, from catching fire from the impact of the stones, one of the 
soldiers is standing and pouring water over it. On the right the women of 
Lachish who have been taken prisoner are being brought out of the door of 
the tower with their bundles on their shoulders. At the bottom of the picture 
are three prisoners hanged on poles. In another picture of the siege of Lachish 
the envoys of the city are kneeling before Sennacherib, who is shown sitting 
on his royal throne in the midst of his officers and servants. When Lachish 
fell its inhabitants were carried off to Assyria, and the picture here given 
shows a Jewish family from Lachish setting forth to a strange and distant 
land. The mother leads the way, and after her goes the father leading a 
pair of oxen yoked to a cart in which is sitting a girl with a whip in her 
hand. ‘The household goods are carried by the parents on their shoulders or 
serve as a seat for the girl. 

The practice of carrying off to Assyria the inhabitants of subjugated countries 
was adopted most extensively by the Assyrian kings in the heyday of their 
empire, which was built entirely on conquest. A vivid representation of this 





“complete captivity” is given by a bas-relief from the days of Sennacherib, : 


which shows families being led into captivity with booty of cattle, and on the 
left Assyrian clerks registering the quantity of the booty which has been 
handed over to them by the officers of the army. 
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Of the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, one of the most notable events 
in the history of Israel, we have also an Assyrian picture which shows us 
the Assyrians advancing to storm the wall, their faces upturned and_ their 
shields raised to defend them against the rain of arrows and stones from above. 
The spearmen carry their own shields, but the archers are accompanied by 
comrades who carry a shield specially adapted to their needs. (For further 
particulars regarding weapons see chapter VI, in which pictures are given of 
the various kinds of shields.) 

Of Esar-Hadon the son of Sennacherib (681—668) there has been preserved 


a monument erected in honour of his victory over Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, ° ’ 


and showing the vanquished Tirhakah along with another conquered king 
from Tyre kneeling before the king of Assyria. Both Esar-Hadon and Tirhakah 
are mentioned in the Scripture. Of Tirhakah there has also been preserved 
an Egyptian portrait in which likewise the Ethiopian type is strongly marked. 
A portrait of Esar-Hadon is also found graven on a rock near Beirut. On the 
very same rock is engraved an inscription of Ramses II king of Egypt, so 
that the kings of the two countries which for so many generations contested 


2K. XIX, 
9, 37 


for the hegemony of Syria are here found commemorated side by side on one 


and the same stone. 

Ashurbanipal king of Assyria (668—626) — called by the Greeks Sardana- 
palus — a powerful ruler to whom we owe a mass of tablets and inscriptions 
which are among our chief sources for the history of Assyria and the an- 
cient world, is mentioned in the Scripture by the name of Osnapar, and he 
is the king referred to in the following passage in the Chronicles: “And the 
Lord brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, who 


Ezra IV, 10 


2 Ch. 
XXXII, 11 


took Manasseh with hooks and bound him with fetters and carried him to. 


Babylon”. We still possess the memorial tablet of Ashurbanipal and a number 
of pictures from his life. One is of a lion hunt, a bas relief in stone, and 
shows us the king mounted on a galloping steed with another rushing up 
behind. Two lions are leaping on them, one on the horse on which the king 
is riding from the front, and the other on the second horse from behind, 
while the king is thrusting his spear into the open mouth of the lion in front 
of him. Another picture shows the king feasting. He is reclining in a bower 
and drinking; the lower half of his body is enveloped in a coverlet, behind 
him stand two chamberlains keeping off the flies, by his side is a table, and 
opposite to him reclines the queen, also drinking. 

Of Nebuchadrezzar or Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, who devastated 
Judah and carried away its people in captivity to Babylon, we possess an 
amulet of onyx-stone stamped with an inscription in honour of Merodach the 
god of Babylon (the head inside is of Greek style and belongs to a later date), 
and numerous bricks from his buildings with inscriptions containing the name 
of the king and records of his exploits. 

The time came for Judah also to drink the bitter cup of exile, in fulfilment 
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of the warnings of the prophets. To the actual sufferings of exile were added 
the insults of the victors, which are vividly portrayed in some verses of the 
bible, e. g. “Take the millstones and grind meal, remove thy veil, strip off 
the train, uncover the leg, pass through the rivers”. And again: “So shall 
the king of Assyria lead away the captives of Egypt and the exiles of Ethiopia, 
young and old, naked and barefoot”. In the Assyrian picture here given 
the women going into exile are walking behind the slavedriver with legs 
uncovered as a sign of degradation. 

When Cyrus king of Persia took Babylon, he issued a proclamation 
throughout his kingdom in the words: “Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia. All 
the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given me, and 
He hath charged me to build him a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
Whosoever there is among you of all his people — his God be with him — let him 
go up to Jerusalem which is in Judah.” This king was held in great affection 
by Israel, and the prophet says of him: “Thus saith the Lord to his anointed 
to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him, and 
to loose the loins of kings, to open doors before him, and that the gates may 


not be shut: I will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight, I 


Ezra VI, 14 


will break in pieces the doors of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron’’. 


Of this great-hearted king, who succeeded Assyria and Babylon in the empire 


of the world, there has been preserved on the walls of a temple a likeness in 
bas-relief with wings like a cherub; also a cylinder with an inscription 
recording his victory over Babylon. His tomb has also been found near 
Persepolis. 

Another king held in affection by Israel was Darius the First (521—456), 
who is mentioned in the Scripture side by side with Cyrus: “And they finished 
it (the temple), according to the commandment of the God of Israel, and 
according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius”. We possess a likeness of this 
king, also a picture of him hunting, and a triumphal inscription in three 
languages graven high up on a rock near Behistan. This is one of the 
sources which have given modern vue 4 the key to the ancient writing 
and language of Assyria. In the picture accompanying the inscription Darius 
is shown trampling on the rebel Gawamata, who for a time usurped the 
throne of Persia, while nine other rebels with their necks in ropes stand 
before him. The inscription explains the meaning of the picture, gives the 
names of the rebels, and closes with the words: “Thus saith king Darius: If 
thou shalt see this tablet and these likenesses and destroy them and not 
preserve them all the days of thy seed, Hurmiz shall surely chastise thee and 
thy seed shall be consumed, and all that thou doest shall Hurmiz bring to 
nought.” This Hurmiz, the Persian God of light, is also depicted in this 
picture and in the preceding one in the form of a cherub hovering above. 
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The same figure is found impressed on the royal seal of the house of 236 


Achaemenes, which was the house of Cyrus. 
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The portrait of Darius is also impressed on the first minted coins which 
circulated in the land of Israel — the “drachms” (vy. also in the chapter 
“Weights and Coins’’). 

From this period of Persian supremacy there have been preserved important 
historical relics which throw light on a peculiar Israelitish settlement in the 
land of Egypt, and add a unique chapter to Jewish history. An Israelitish 
settlement in Egypt is already mentioned by the prophets of the end of the 


Ch. XXIX,7 


period of the first temple: “In that day there shall be five cities in the land Is. XIX, 18,19 


of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of 
Hosts... In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord.” Jeremiah 


or one occasion addressed himself to “all the Jews that dwell in the land Jer. XLIV, 1 


of Egypt, that dwell at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the 
country of Pathros”. This Migdol is the Tower (Migdol) of Syene mentioned 
in Ezekiel: “And I will make the land of Egypt utterly desolate from Migdol 
of Syene to the border of Ethiopia”. Syene, the modern Assouan, 1s on the 
Nile in southern Egypt, and opposite to it on the island of Yeb or Elephan- 
tine in the middle of the river there have been found in the ruins of some 
old houses papyrus scrolls written in Aramaic, from which we obtain much 
information concerning the life of an Israelitish community which had long 
been settled on this island. 

Along with the papyri were found some old jars, one of which we reproduce. 
It has on it inscribed in Hebrew: “for the king T”. (On the expression “for the 
king’, v. above p. 168; the sign T (= 9) apparently denotes the size of the jar.) 
The papyri when discovered were folded up; the pictures here given show 
a folded scroll from two sides. On the thread with which the scroll was 
tied was a seal in perfect preservation, on which were graven the emblems 
of life and truth found on Egyptian drawings and vessels. 

The following is the translation of an extract from one of these scrolls: 

“To our lord Bagoas, Governor of Judah, thy servants Yedaniah and his 
colleagues the priests in the fortress of Yeb. May the God of heaven greatly 
seek the peace of our lord at all times, and procure thee grace from the king 
Darius and his household more even than now a thousand times; and may 
he grant thee long life, and be thou glad and of stout heart at all times. 
What thy servants Yedaniah and his colleagues now have to say is this. In 
the month of Tammuz of the fourteenth year of King Darius, when Arsham 
left and went to the king, the priests of Hanob the god which is in the 
fortress Yeb made a conspiracy with Vidrang the Partrach (commander) here 
to remove the temple of Yahu the god which is in the fortress Yeb. 
Thereupon this Vidrang sent a letter to his son Naphyan, who was head of the 
garrison in the fortress of Syene, saying, Let the temple which is in the fortress 
Yeb bed estroyed. Thereupon Naphyan led out the Egyptians with other forces, 
and they came to the fortress of Yeb with their weapons, they broke into the 
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temple and razed it to the ground. The stone pillars which were in it they 
broke, also the gates of hewn stone which were in this temple they broke 
down. Only the doors and the hinges of brass did they leave standing; the 
ceiling which was of cedar, with the rest of the walls and all else that was 
there, they burnt with fire. Also the bowls of gold and silver and all the 
vessels which were in this temple they took and kept for themselves. Now 
from the days of the kings of Egypt our ancestors had built this temple, 
and when Cambyses came to Egypt etc.”. 

This scroll and the others found in Yeb give us a clear idea of the character of 
this Israelitish community. It consisted almost entirely of mercenary soldiers serving 
in the armies of the rulers of Egypt in defence of the southern frontier. Their 
religion was an amalgam of the Israelitish cult and the cults of their neighbours, 
and they had a temple of their own, which apparently is referred to in the 
words of Isaiah quoted above, “the altar of the Lord which is in Egypt”. 
The general view of scholars is that this settlement was formed about the 
time of the destruction of Samaria, since the religious beliefs of the men of Yeb 
cling around the memory of Bethel. In spite of their distance from Palestine 
they still maintained ties with the land of their ancestors, and the inhabitants 
of the land of Israel also did not forget the Israelitish settlement at the other 
end of Egypt. When the kingdom of Judah was laid waste and the last 
spark of the national existence was extinguished with the murder of Gedaliah 
son of Ahikam, then “Johanan the son of Koreah and all the captains of the 
forces took all the remnant of Judah that were returned from all the nations 
whither they had been driven to sojourn in the land of Judah, the men and 
the women and the children and the king’s daughters and every person that 
Nebuzaradon the captain of the guard had left with Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, and Jeremiah the prophet and Baruch the son 
of Neriah, and they came into the land of Egypt”. Further on in the same 
passage we find the stern warning, mentioned above, which the prophet 
addressed to the Jews of the Tower of Syene, and the rest of the cities of 
Egypt, and in which he inveighed againsigube idolatrous practices which they 
had introduced into their religion, and prophesied the destruction of the 
Israelitish settlement in Egypt: “All the men of Judah that are in the land 
of Egypt shall be consumed . . . and they that escape the sword shall return 
out of the land of Egypt into the land of Judah few in number”. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


WEIGHTS AND COINS 


Stamped weights were used in the countries of the East as early as two 
thousand years before the Christian era. The Scripture also makes reference 
to them: “he weighed the hair of his head at two hundred shekels after the 
king’s weight”. In Babylon weights were in use of the shape of a lion or 
of a goose. The lion weight which we reproduce belonged to the Babylonian 
scale of weights. It was discovered in Syria, and contains an Aramaic 
inscription which means: ‘Tested in the presence of the overseers of coins”. 
Of ancient weighing scales we have an Egyptian picture which shows that they 
were of exactly the same shape as our scales to day. The picture shows 
rings being weighed against a weight in the shape of a bullock. In the 
Scripture two kinds of weighing instruments are mentioned, the scales and 
the balance: ‘(Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance?”. 

Weight also in ancient times determined money value. Throughout the Scrip- 
ture money payments are mentioned as being made only by weight of metal; 
from this practice is derived the name “shekel”, which means nothing but 
a fixed weight of silver. Ephron the Hittite, for instance, says to Abraham: 
“A piece of land worth four hundred shekels of silver, what is that between 
me and thee?”, and then we read: ‘And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron, 
and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the 
hearing of the children of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver”. Jeremiah 
the prophet relates how “I bought the field of Hanamel mine uncle’s son, 
and weighed him the money, even seventeen shekels of silver, and I subscribed 
the deed, and sealed it, and called witnesses, and weighed the money in the 
balances”’. 

Most of the coins mentioned in the Scripture besides the shekel were also 
not stamped, but consisted of a certain weight of metal, either more or less 
than a shekel. Thus we read: ‘Now the shekel shall be twenty gerahs”. 
Only in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles is mentioned the 
one stamped coin known to the scriptures, the Persian gold coin of Darius 
the First (522—486 B. C.), called drachma or “daric’”’; e. g. “According to their 
ability they gave into the treasury of the work threescore and one thousand 
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darics of gold”. And again: ‘And they gave for the service of the house of 
God of gold five thousand talents and ten thousand darics”. 

Of the coins which were circulated in the time of the Second Temple, in 
the period of the Hagiographa, we reproduce here those of the Egyptian 
kings of the house of Ptolemy, and those of the Syrian kings of the house 
of Seleucus, or as they are called in the book of Daniel, “the kings of the 
South” and “the kings of the North”. From the house of Ptolemy we have 
coins belonging to Ptolemy I (316—284), Ptolemy II (284—247), Ptolemy III 
(247—222), Ptolemy IV (222—204), Ptolemy V (204-181), and Ptolemy VI 
(163—146). A special coin was struck in honour of Berenice daughter of 
Ptolemy II, who is probable referred to in the verse: “and the daughter of 
the king of the south shall come to the king of the north to make an agree- 


_ ment, but she shall not retain the strength of her arm’”’. 


The following are the names of the kings of the house of Seleucus who 
ruled in Syria before the accession of the Hasmonean house in Judaea, and 
whose coins are reproduced here: Antiochus the Third (222—187), Seleucus 
the Fourth (187—175), Antiochus the Fourth Epiphanes (175—164), Antiochus 
the Fifth (164—162), Demetrius the First (161—150), Alexander Beles (152 
to 144), Antiochus the Sixth (144—142), Tryphon (142—138), Antiochus the 
Seventh (138—128), Demetrius the Second (128—125), Antiochus the Eighth 
(124—116), and Antiochus the Ninth (116—85). 

Our earliest coins with Hebrew inscriptions are from the days of the Hasmoneans. 


_ Of the prince and high priest Simon Maccabaeus (142—135) there have been 


preserved a number of silver and copper coins, with inscriptions in old Hebrew 
characters. We reproduce here a copper coin on one side of which is inscribed 
“To the redemption of Zion”, with a drawing of a palm tree and two vessels 
full of fruit, while on the other side (left) 1s written “Year [V—half” (i. e. half 
a shekel). The other Hasmoneans only struck copper coins. Of the coins 
of John Hyrcanus we reproduce one which has on one side a drawing of 
a poppy head between two horns of plenty, while on the other is written in 
Hebrew “Johanan the High Priest and the Assemblage of the Jews”. We 
have a similar coin, with the same drawing and the same inscription but 
with the name of the king changed, from Judah Aristobulus (104—103). 
From the time of Alexander Jannaeus onwards the coins are inscribed on 
one side in Hebrew and on the other side in Greek. From Alexander Jannaeus 
we show a coin bearing on one side (right) an anchor surrounded by the words 
“To King Alexander’ in Greek, and on the other side (left) a star with eight 
points and the Hebrew inscription “Jonathan the King”. The coin of Salome 
Alexandra here given shows on the left an anchor with the inscription in 
Greek: “To Queen Alexandra”, and on the right a star with eight points and 
the remnants of a Hebrew inscription of which it possible to distinguish clearly 
only the letter tau (from the name Shelomith). Of Alexander II (65-—49) 
we have a coin bearing on one side an anchor with a Greek inscription, (‘to 
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king Alexander”), and on the other traces of letters too indistinct to enable 

us to determine whether they were Hebrew or not. Of Matathias Antigonus 
(40—37) we also have a coin inscribed in two languages; on one side is a 276 
cornucopia with a somewhat faded Hebrew inscription from which we can 
make out: “(MA) tathiah High P(riest) and the Com(pany of the Jews)”, while 

on the other side is a wreath with a Greek inscription also somewhat faded: 
“To King A(n)tig”. 

The coins of the kings of the house of Herod have only a Greek inscription. 
We reproduce a coin of Herod (37 B. C. to 4 C.E.), and one of Agrippa the 277, 278 
First (37—44 C. E.). 

The two coins which follow are of the Emperor Nero (54—68), who sent 279, 280 
Vespasian at the head of a Roman army to besiege Jerusalem, but died before 
the capture of the city (the coin inscribed ‘Julia Agrippina’ was struck in 
honour of his mother). 

While the war between Judaea and Rome was actually in progress, during 
the four years that Jerusalem was self-governing (70—66), the leaders of 
the Zealots, Eleazar ben Simeon and Simon ben Giora, struck coins bearing 
Hebrew inscriptions, some of which we here reproduce. On one of them 28: 
there is inscribed on one side (right) “Year One of the Redemption of Is(rael)”’, 
with a drawing of a bunch of grapes, while on the other side (left) is 
inscribed ‘“Eleazar the Priest”, with a drawing of a jar and a palm-branch 
by its side. On the second coin there is inscribed on one side (right) 282 
“Year Il of the Free(dom) of Israel”, with a drawing of a musical 
instrument with three strings, while on the other side (left) is inscribed 
“Sim(on)” with a drawing of a wreath. On the third there is inscribed on 283 
one side (right) “Year One of the Redemption of Israel”, with a drawing of. 

a musical instrument, and on the other side (left) is inscribed “Simon (Prince 

of Is) rael”, with a drawing of a wreath enclosing a palm-branch. On the 
fourth there is inscribed on one side (right) “Year One of the Redemption 284 
of Israel”, with a drawing of a citron and a palm-branch, and on the other 
side (left) is inscribed “Jerusalem’’, and, there lie drawing of a temple with 
pillars. gi 

The freedom of Judaea was shortlived. Rome soon asserted her superiority 
in arms, and Vespasian as emperor in the exultation of victory struck a coin 285 
depicting the daughter of Judah sitting on the ground under a tree with her 
hands bound behind her, the very emblem of despair. 

We also reproduce coins of Titus and Vespasian the destroyers of Jerusalem, 286, 287 
and one coin of the tenth legion of the Roman army, which was left as a 288 
garrison in Judaea after its subjugation. 

Simon bar Cochba (132—135) was the last to strike Jewish coins. A number 
of his coins have been preserved, and we here reproduce two. One of them 289 
bears on one side (right) the inscription “To the freedom of Jerusalem”, 
with a drawing of a citron and a palm-branch, while on the other side (left) 


79 


is inscribed “Simon”, with a drawing of a temple with pillars and a star 
above it.. The second coin has on one side the same inscription as the first, 
with a drawing of a jar and a palm-branch, while on the other side (left) 
is inscribed: “Simno” (for Simon), with a drawing of a wreath. This coin 
was originally Roman (traces of Roman letters are still visible on it), and 
Bar Cochba restamped it with a Hebrew inscription. 

For many years after the annihilation of the Judaean state, its memory was 
preserved on Roman coins. Throughout the next two hundred years a number 
of coins were struck the inscriptions of which vindictively commemorate the 
suppression of the revolt of this tiny people against the might of Rome. We 
reproduce here two coins of Adrian (117—138) on which are inscribed the 
words “Aelia Capitolina”, the Roman name of the ruined Jerusalem. On 
one of these coins is depicted a ploughman following his oxen. 

A coin of the Emperor Lucius Severus (193—211) struck in honour of the 
same victory depicts a she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, the emblem 


of Roman militarism. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ARTICLES OF COMMON USE 


In dealing with the ordinary daily life and occupations of the ancient 
Israelites as revealed to us by modern archaeological research, it is necessary 
to premise that in this branch it is difficult to distinguish between the Israelites 
and the peoples and tribes which preceded them in the land of Canaan, and 
of whose civilisation relics have survived. On account of the racial affinity 
between the Israelites and the Canaanites, and of the uninterrupted influence 
exercised by Egypt and Mesopotamia over the inhabitants of Canaan, whether 
called Canaanites or Israelites, it is not possible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the period of the Israelitish occupation of the land and 
the period which preceded it. 

The material collected by archaeologists shows that in Palestine, as in other 
countries, there was a gradual development of material civilisation from the 
simple to the complex. In this development scholars usually distinguish six 
periods, as follows: 

1. First (Pre-Semitic) period — to the entry of the Semites into the land, 
i.e. till the middle of the third millenium before the Christian era. 

2. First Semitic period — to the close of the twelfth dynasty in Egypt, 1. e. ull 
the end of the nineteenth century. P 

3. Second Semitic period — to the end of the eighteenth dynasty, i. e. till the 
end of the fourteenth century. — t>@« 

4. Third Semitic period — till the beginning of the monarchy in Israel (about 
1000 B.C.). " 

5. Fourth Semitic period — till the extinction of the kingdom of Judah (about 
the beginning of the sixth century). 

6. Period of Persian and Greek influence, till the beginning of the Roman 
supremacy (shortly before the destruction of the Second Temple). 

Naturally it is impossible to assign every find with certainty to one or other 
of these periods. However, we shall endeavour as far as possible to ‘classify 
the remnants of the civilisation of ancient Palestine according to this table. 

Before trying to picture the daily life of early man in the land of Canaan, 
we must first note the materials from which the various articles found in the 
soil were fashioned. 
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In Canaan as elsewhere the first material used by man for implements was 
stone. Our first picture in connection with this chapter represents a millstone 294 
found near Jerusalem from the palaeolithic period, as is shown by its being 
almost in a natural state. The next picture shows two hatchets, a borer and 295 
an axe found in Taanach. They belong probably to the neolithic age, being 
polished to some extent. The spear-head which was found in Megiddo belongs 296 
to a later period, as may be seen from its more advanced workmanship. It is 
worthy of note that stones continued to be employed as weapons even after 
the use of metal had been introduced for other needs. For instance, there 
has been found in Gezer a stone from a hurling engine in a deposit of the 297 
second Semitic period, and similar stones have been found in eyen later 

Job‘XLI, deposits. In particular catapult stones (“‘slingstones”) have been found from 298, 299 
7°?! a5 late as the destruction of the first temple, well in the third Semitic 
period. 

In spinning yarn, only stones were used up to a late period for distaff and 
spindle. In the picture of the articles found in Megiddo the four on the 300 
right are distaffs of stone, the three on the left are spindles, the top one of 
stone and the two lower ones of earthenware, and in the centre are weights 
of stone. These were the earliest kind of weight, and for this reason the 

Prov. XX, 10 Hebrew name for a weight is “eben’’ (stone). 

For finer articles bone was principally used. The picture of the articles 3o1 
found at Megiddo shows needles made of the bones of animals and fishes, 
handles, sharpened tools, a comb, and a needle case of hollowed sheep’s bone 
still containing a needle of bronze. A similar case was found in Gezer with 302 
two bronze needles and a three-edged blade. In Taanach have been found two 
needles of bone, between them on the picture is a reel of bone with grooves 303 
for winding the thread on. In Jericho has been found a plane or scraping- 304 
knife of bone, belonging apparently to a date Jater even than the sixth period, 
which proves that at one and the same period different materials could be 
used for the same article, as is the case today also. In Megiddo has been 
found a dish, or it may be the scale of a ba lance, with three holes for the 305 
insertion of threads; it is made of the shoulder-bone of a kind of deer which 
has become extinct in the country. ‘To this species of deer certainly belong 
also four horns which have likewise been found in Megiddo, and which 306 
apparently were used for borers (in our picture on the right are two chisels 
made of bone). Of a later period are the well-finished bone articles found in 308 
Samaria; at the top and at the bottom of the picture are polished bones, next 
to the top one is a bone pin, in the middle on the right is a stopper for a 
jar, and under it beads of bone, and on the left is a bone spoon (below) and 
a smaller spoon for unguent (above). 

' In Jericho there has been found a unique kind of chain put together from 307 
diverse materials — stones, shells, pearls of enamel, and so forth. In the middle 
of the necklace there is a kind of amulet. 
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Of metals, copper and bronze were known from early times. Iron seems 
to have been introduced by the Philistines, as may be gathered from the verse: 
“Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel, for the 1 Sam. XIII, 
Philistines said ‘Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears’; but all the ae 
Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his plowshare 


and his coulter and his axe etc. ... so it came to pass in the day of battle 
that there was neither sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the 
people”’. 


309 In Jericho have been found copper articles from the time of the Canaanites, 
that is to say, from the second or the third period. In the middle of our 
picture above is shown an adze with two holes to lighten the weight; on the 

310 right and on the left above are chisels and below axes. The bronze articles 
are from Taanach: on the right a knife, in the middle a spear-head, and on 

311,312 the left a needle. In Lachish have been found a battle-axe and a copper 

313 spearhead. In a tomb in Gezer has been found a sword of the type of the 
ancient Greek swords found in the excavations at Mycenae (in the same tomb 

314 was found a handsome curved scimitar, v. below, picture 324). From the 
finds at Megiddo we reproduce a chisel of bronze. 

315-316 In Gezer have been found a number of knives. One bronze knife has the 
typical shape of the second Semitic period. A second knife of bronze is fixed in 
a handle of ivory, which has a circular top with a hole in it for hanging on 

317 a nail. To this period belongs also the knife of iron, which is likewise fixed 

318 in a handle. Another type of iron knife remarkable for its curved form was 

also found in the same place. 

319 In Samaria have been found various articles of iron: needles (above in the 
picture), bow-shaped fasteners (middle), pincers of the Roman type (below) ete. 

320, 321 In Gezer have been found a couple of bronze forks — one with two prongs and a 
ring for hanging it on the wall, and one with three prongs, like that mentioned 
in the verse: “Now the custom of the priests with the people was that when Ib. If, 13,14 
any man offered sacrifice the priest's servant came while the flesh was in 
seething, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hand, and he struck it into 
the pan or the kettle or the cauldron or the pot; all that the flesh-hook 
brought up the priest took etc.” 

322 ~_—Alll these articles are fairly well finished; the tongs or pincers found in Lachish 
show quite advanced workmanship. In various places, and especially in Megiddo, 
numerous smiths’ tools have been found. The processes of metal working are 

323 shown in the Egyptian picture which we give of this operation. Some of the 
workers are weighing the metal, others blowing up the fire with bellows, others 

324 drawing out the metal, and others polishing it. On the curved scimitar found 
in Gezer which was mentioned above there are relics of an ivory handle, and 

325 it resembles in shape the sword of Raminirari king of Babylon (1350 B. C.). 

326 In the same place has been found a crusher or winder of bronze with a 
roller made to revolve on two hinges fixed in handles in the shape of hands. 
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Is. XL, 22 


Jer. X, 20 


Is. LIV, 2 


Ib. I, 8 


Deut. II, 15 
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At the end opposite to the roller are fixed two rings for hanging the winder 
on pegs. 


DWELLINGS AND BUILDINGS 


The earliest form of dwelling in Canaan as in other countries was the tent. 
In the earlier narratives of the bible the term “dwelling” commonly indicates 
a tent. The Patriarchs were still tent-dwellers, and references in the scrip- 
tures show that tents were commonly used by the early Israelites for habit- 
ation up to the time of the monarchy. Abraham “sat at the door of his 
tent”; Jacob “was a quiet man dwelling in tents”. In the days of the Judges 
“all the people arose as one man saying: We will not go any of us to his 
tent, neither will we any of us turn to his house”. From the time of the 
kings and onward the tent was only found in the Negeb and the further 


parts of Transjordania. This change in the national habits is indicated in the - 


words of king David to the prophet Nathan: ‘See now, I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains”. The tent, as can be 
seen from the pictures here given, is a curtain or a group of curtains stretched 
with cords on poles stuck in the ground. All these features furnish the 
prophets with material for poetic figures, e. g. “That stretcheth out the heaven 
as a curtain and spreadeth them as a tent to dwell in”; ‘My tent is spoiled 
and all my cords are broken, my children are gone forth of me and they are 
not, there is none to stretch forth my tent any more, and to set up my 
curtains”; “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and Jet them stretch forth the 
curtains of thy habitations, spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
stakes”. ‘ 
The most ancient building which has so far been brought to light on the 
soil of Palestine is the so-called “tomb of the daughter of Pharaoh’’, an excavation 
in the rock in the village of Siloah south of Jerusalem. The style of the 
building shows the marks of Egyptian influence, and there is no doubt that 
it is very ancient, but as yet scholars haye not determined whether it was a 
tomb or an ancient place of worship. = . 
Somewhat similar to the ancient tent was the lodge for keepers of fields 
and gardens, referred to in the biblical simile: “And the daughter of Zion is 


327, 328 


329 


330 


left as a booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a -- 


besieged city”. 
For fortifying their cities the Canaanites from quite early times used to 


build walls of stone (cf. “All these were fortified cities with high walls’). © 


The cities were for the most part built of stone (cf. “the cities are fortified, 
and very great’’), and the term “city” meant normally “fortified city”, in contra- 
distinction to the “villages which have no wall’, or the “open villages” (cf. “I 


will go up against the land of unwalled villages, I will come upon them that ~ 
are at quiet, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling without walls and having © 


neither bars nor gates’’), or “country villages” (cf. “both of fortified cities and 
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334 


of country villages’). But a comparison of the ruins of Jericho with the 
foundation of the temple of Bel which has been disclosed by the excavations in the 
ruins of Nippur (the biblical Calneh) shows us that the art of building was far 
more advanced in Babylon than in the land of Canaan. Only in the building of 
fortifications and walls. did the Canaanites attain any great proficiency. The 
spies that were sent to search the land told the children of Israel on their 
return: “Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are fierce, and the cities 
are fortified and very great” (we shall have something to say later about the 
celebrated wall of Jericho). The Babylonians thought highly of Canaanitish 
fortification work, and we have a Babylonian picture showing a handsome 
Canaanitish tower surmounted by a parapet. These buildings and others like 
them reveal great technical skill, and we still possess a complete and accurate 
plan of a fortification from the days of the Sumerians, which shows us that 
the peoples of the ancient east had a good knowledge of geometry and its 
practical application. 

The remains of the wall of a dwelling-house which have been discovered 
in Megiddo show that from very early times the distinction between foundation 


and wall was clearly understood, and that in the period in which the use 


Gen. X. 10 


Num. XII, 28 


of brick for walls was already known stone was still employed for the 


foundation and the lower part of the walls. Among the constructional remains 
which have been discovered in such great quantity on the soil of Canaan we 
may reckon as one of the most interesting a primitive water conduit found in 


_Gezer. It consists of a jar fixed in another jar with a hollow in its side, and 
joined by a piece of potsherd to a cistern lined with bricks, so that the 


whole makes a kind of pipe. 

Wood, especially cedar wood, was used for the most part for ornamental 
building, and for interior walls and floors. So we are told in the account of 
the building of the temple: “So Solomon built the house and finished it. And 
he built the walls of the house within with boards of cedar, from the floor 
of the house unto the joists of the ceiling he covered them on the inside with 
wood, and he covered the floor of the hous with boards of cypress . 
and the cedar ¢ 1e house within ete... . all was cedar, there was no stone 
seen”. Of the building of Solomon’s palace it is said: “And Solomon was 
building his own house thirteen years, and he finished all his house. For he 
built the house of the forest of Lebanon; the length. thereof was a hundred 
cubits and the breadth thereof fifty cubits and the height thereof thirty cubits, 
upon four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon the pillars, and it was 
covered with cedar above upon the side-chambers, that lay on forty-five pillars, 
fifteen.in a row. And there were beams in three rows, and light was over 
against light in three ranks. And all the doors with their posts were square 
in the frame, and light was over against light in three ranks. And he made 
the porch of pillars; the length thereof was fifty cubits, and the breadth 


. thirty .cubits, and a porch before them, and pillars and thick beams before 
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1K.VI, 14-18 


Ib. VII, 1-12 


them. And he made the porch of the throne where he might judge, even 

the porch of judgment, and it was covered with cedar from floor to floor. 

And his house where he might dwell in the other court, within the court, 

was of like work. He made also a house for Pharaoh’s daughter, whom 

Solomon had taken to wife, like unto this porch... and the great court 

round about had three rows of hewn stone, and a row of cedar beams, like 

as the inner court of the house of the Lord, and the court of the porch of 

the house”. This description along with the description of the temple (v. chap- 

ter VII) has served scholars as a basis for drawing plans of the house of the 340, 341, 

forest of Lebanon, and also of the buildings of Solomon in general. 3he 
Josh.XVIL18 Although the land of Israel possessed forests (cf. “‘but the hill-country shall 

be thine, for though it is a forest thou shalt cut it down, and the goings-out 

thereof shall be thine”), the celebrated timber of Lebanon was preferred for 

building purposes. Egypt and Assyria also procured building wood from 

Lebanon. An Egyptian picture shows us Syrian princes cutting down timber 336 

in Lebanon for Pharaoh Seth the First, and an Assyrian drawing also depicts 338, 339 

the soldiers of the army of Shalmaneser the Third carrying logs from 


Sidon. 


FOOD 
As in Egypt so in Canaan the chief source of livelihood was agriculture 
Prov.XXVII, (cf. “he that tills his ground shall have plenty of bread”). The Egyptian 

19 picture here given (from the time of the eighteenth dynasty) shows the principal 343 
operati 7 of agriculture — ploughing, sowing, weeding, reaping. In Lachish 
has been found a sickle or pruning-hook of iron. In Megiddo have been found 344 
ploughshares of various shapes (we reproduce two kinds, each in two pictures 345 
showing it from two sides). In Gezer has been found a stone hand-mill (below) 346 
with its upper mill-stone (above). The sight of such a stone makes us understand ~ 

Jud. IX, 53 the verse: “And oman cast an upper millstone on Abimelech’s head, and’ 

Job XLI,16 broke his skull’ MMe so the verse: ‘His heart is as firm as a stone, yea firm as 
the nether millstone.” “Ina granary ger gia have been found grinding 347, 
stones of various shapes and of various stages of levelo pment. An Egyptian 
picture shows us a servant-woman grinding corn. Di noiter Egyptian picture 348 
found in the tomb of Ramses the Third shows us various operations performed 349 
in the baking of bread. First we see them kneading the dough with their 
feet, then carrying it in jars to the baker, who moulds it into all sorts of 
shapes. The baking is done either in a large pan or in an oven. The bread 
when baked was carried on the head in baskets, as shown in two of our 351, 352 

Gen. XL, 16, pictures, and as mentioned in the verse: ‘And (the chief baker) said to Joseph: 

‘7 T also saw in my dream, and behold three baskets of white bread were on 
my head, and in the uppermost basket of all there was of all manner of 
baked food for Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon 
my head”. A peculiar dish was the locust, several varieties of which were 350 


186 


permitted to be eaten by the Mosaic law, although it was reckoned to belong 
to the class of creeping things; it was even accounted a delicacy fit for kings. 


353,354 Olive presses have been found in Gezer and in Taanach. This instrument 


is not mentioned by name in the Scripture, but the operation is referred to: 
“Pure olive oil beaten for the hight”; ‘Thou shalt sow but shalt not reap, 
thou shalt tread the olives but shalt not anoint thee with oil”. 

Wine was trodden out in a press: cf. ““‘Wherefore is thine apparel red and 


355 thy garments like his that treadeth in the winevat?” In the Egyptian picture 


here given the treaders are holding on to straps or cords coming down from 
the ceiling. The new wine is being poured into large jars, which are then 
covered, so that the wine may ferment in them. Above is the figure of a 
deity in the shape of a serpent guarding the wine-makers. For the rejoicing 
over the vintage v. above in the chapter on “Plants and Animals”, on the 


358 subject of the vine. An Egyptian picture shows us a butler presiding over 
356, 357 the mixing of the wine. Wine was carried in skins (cf. “And these wine- 


skins which we filled were new, and behold they are rent’). 


DOMESTIC LIFE 


Household furniture was certainly made of wood, consequently very few 
remains have been found in the excavations. In Egypt has been found a 


359 picture of carpenters at work which illustrates the verse of the Scripture: 


“The carpenter stretcheth out a line, he marketh it out with a pencil, he 


- fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it out with the compasses” etc. This 


picture, which is from the time of the eighteenth dynasty, shows us the art 
in a fairly high stage of development. The tools are of an advanced type, 
and the chair legs show finished workmanship. Articles of furniture mentioned 
in the bible are bed, table, stool and candlestick. The table as a rule was 
low, and it was usual to recline round it on the floor, as is seen in our 


upon a st 


360 picture ip; bo The rich used to recline on a couch: cf. ‘and sattest 


ly bed with a table prepa a 
The banquet was accom panied by songs, riddles and various games. We 
give here two pi of ee used for games. In Egypt there has been 


362 found a kind of fn in the shape of a tower with a ladder of seven rungs, 


36 


seven being the sacred number in all ancient Asia. In Susa the capital of 
Persia there has been found a kind of oblong die on the four longer sides of 
which have been cut one, two, five and six grooves. This was called in 
Persian Pur, and it is to this that reference is made in the verse: “they 
cast pur, that is the lot, before Haman from day to day and from month to 
month”. 


-~ 


CLOTHING 


The most ancient article of clothing is the belt or girdle. The biblical 
story of Adam and Eve preserves the memory of this garment in its most 
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Ex.XXVIi,20 
Mi.VI, 15 


Is. LXUI, 20 


Josh. TX, 13 


Is. XLIV, 13 


2K. IV, to 


Ez. XXIII, 41 


fis. IIL, 7 


Gen. III, 7 primitive form: “And they knew that they were naked, and they sewed fig- 
leaves together and made themselves girdles”. In later times it was made of 
»K.1,8 skin or linen: “girt with a girdle of leather about his loins”; “Go and get thee 
Jer. XU, 1 4 Jinen girdle and put it on thy loins”. Of the operations of weaving and 
spinning we have a number of ancient representations. One of them shows 363 
a horizontal loom (on the right of the picture is shown the spinning and unra- 
velling of the flax). The second depicts a Sumerian woman sitting and spinning, 364 
while the third shows a tall upright loom, which reminds us of the simile: 365 
2 Sam. e amd ihesctaff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam”.. Egypt was famous 
Is, XIX, 9 for its weaving and spinning, Isaiah prophesies of that country that “they 
that work in combed flax and they that weave cotton shall be ashamed”. In 
Egypt have also been found pictures of leather workers and tanners at their 366, 367 
trade. It is worthy of note how highly developed was this handicraft in the 
East some four thousand years ago, and how closely this Egyptian workshop 
resembles a bootmaker’s workshop of our own day. 

From the early primitive girdle developed in course of time the short apron 414 
ornamented with fringes, and in later generations the short vest without 
sleeves, which was fastened to the body with a cord ora girdle. In Assyrian 
pictures we see Israelitish captives wearing vests with sleeves. Hittite pic- 368 
tures also show coats with sleeves. The women used to wear a long robe 
reaching from the head to the feet, as is shown in the Hittite picture here 415 
given. j 

An Egyptian picture shows us ihe washing of garments and linen. The 417 

Mal. III, 2 Scripture also mentions the operation of fulling: “like a refiner’s fire and like 
Is. XXXVI, 2 fuller’s soap”; “And he stood by the conduit of the upper pool, in the highway 
of the ge field”. 


ORNAMENTS 


, tf 1 
A large number of feminine ornaments are mentioned in the scripture, 
and correspondingly numerous specimens have been found in the excavations. 
Several of the ornaments are also amulets; on me iect more will be said in 
the chapter on ‘Sacred objects”. — san 

In Megiddo have been found two rings of bronze, one of them (above in 416 
the picture) having the head of a serpent, while the other is of spiral shape, 
like a “Hilazon” (scarlet worm). In Gezer has been found a ring of bronze on 418. 
which is stamped the figure of a scarab. It was customary to wear rings on the 
toes as well, as may be seen from the fragment of a statue found in Cyprus. 422 
In that. island was also found an ancient chain of gold. In Megiddo was found 423 
a fragment of an armlet made of twisted bronze thread. Of the ornaments 421 
found in Babylon we reproduce here an ancient necklace of gold, on which 420 
are hung a crescent (left) and other ornaments. In Jericho has been. found 
a .platter of basalt which was intended apparently for the grinding of 419 
cosmetics. 
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369—413 
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425 
426 


428 


In Gezer have been found a quantity of ornaments, most of them in tombs, 
which show us how prevalent was the longing for ornamentation. ‘Isaiah gives 
a long list of feminine ornaments — “the anklets and the fillets and the crescents, 
the pendants and the bracelets and the veils, the headtires and the armlets 
and the sashes and the corselets and the amulets, the rings and the nose- 
jewels, the aprons and the mantelets. and the cloaks and the girdles, and the 
gauze robes and the fine linen and the turbans and the mantles’. The 
ornaments represented in our coloured plate are explained in the table 
attached to it. 

Most of the ornaments were brought to the land of Israel from abroad, 
especially from Egypt, as may be seen from the emblems on the ornaments. 
This was but one of the many branches of merchandise which were imported 
from Egypt into Palestine. Transport: was effected by means of camels, An 
Assyrian picture shows us two camel-saddles constructed for carrying loads. 
The camel-drivers also used to carry on their shoulders part of the load, as 
is seen in another Assyrian picture. Over short distances goods were transported 
in two-wheeled carts; the Assyrian picture which we reproduce shows a family 
with a cart resting by the way the horses grazing, the mother feeding the 
child, and the father eating. 


POTTERY 


The making of “earthenware” or “pottery” was already known to the 
Canaanites who preceded the Israelites in the country, as is shown by numerous 
discoveries that have been made of late years. In the Scripture there is very 
frequent mention of this occupation. The use of the word “to form” in the 
sense of “create”? is only a metaphor from the formation of clay (cf. ‘“The 
sea is His and He made it, and His hands formed the dry land”). An 
Egyptian picture shows us potters at work: above are four potters turning 
“on the wheels”, and below are two furnaces. 4 j 

The potter’s craft, combining as it does mechanical and artistic skill, affords 
the. best standard for gauging the level of m= = of any ancient people 
or country, remains of. whose pottery have been discovered. In these are 
shown most clearly their technical and manipulative proficiency, their judg- 
ment and taste in the choice of form and material, the extent to which they 
were influenced by other peoples, and so forth. The English scholar Maca- 
lister has even drawn up a chronological table for Semitic pottery, which 
enables us to determine the period of any piece, according to the stage of 
development which it exhibits. In this chapter we will deal only with 
articles which are of little or no artistic interest, leaving the others for the 
chapter on “Art”. 

In Jericho have been found a number of earthenware vessels of various 
shapes. Of these we reproduce a polished jar with round bottom and pointed 


429, 430 sides; two polished jugs of slender form; a kettle; a small pot with upright 


431, 432 
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Is. TI, 18-23 


Lev. VI, 21 


Ps. XCV, 5 


Jer. XVIII, 3 


sides and two handles; an artistically shaped vase with a stand, and a large 433 
pot — all from the time of the first Temple. In Jericho has also been found a 434 
sieve from the time of the second Temple, and a somewhat similar article, 435 
a strainer inside a jar, has been found in Taanach. In Gezer has been found 437 
a double jar from the period of the Seleucids, and other jars which from 436, 438 
their shape were obviously meant for the use of travellers. In Jericho has 
been found a kind of bowl from the time of the second Temple in the shape 
of an oil lamp; it is a vessel within a vessel with one handle for both and 439 
a mouth at the side. Similar vessels have been found in Crete and in Egypt 443 
(the one on the right in the picture is the Cretan and the one on the left 
the Egyptian). Of primitive form, corresponding to the “lamp” of the bible, 
are the earthenware lamps that have been found in Gezer; they are only 440 
simple saucers from various epochs, with a mouth at one side for a wick. 
In course of generations the lamp became more elaborate, as may be seen 
from the pictures we give. hi 
In the excavations in Tel Zechariah and in other places in the Shephelah 442, 444 

have been found jar handles with seals stamped on them; we have already 
spoken about these in the fourth chapter. On a seal in the form of a 
chafer is stamped in old Hebrew character “To the king, Socho” (i. e. from 
the town Socho). The jars apparently were made in the royal factories. 

1 Chr. IV, 23 There seems to be some reference to this in the obscure verse: ‘They are 
the potters and those that dwelt among plantations and hedges; with the 
king in his work dwelt they there” (on the subject of seals on jars v. also 


in the c apter on “Script and. Writing’’). 
y : ' £ 
WAR a NTING f 


We have al ady above in speaking of buildings made mention of forti- 
fications and walls. We show here another picture of the foundation of the 446 
Josh. VI, 1b, Wall of Jericho, s ell known from the story in the book of Joshuah. The 
I, 15 thickness of the walls enables us to understand the words of the verse: “for 
her house was upon the side of the wall, an dwelt upon the wall’. An 
Egyptian picture shows us a siege of a a, and an Assyrian 447 
picture is here given of a battering-ram of iron which was used to shake 452 
the walls, like the iron ram in the picture of the siege of Lachish in the 222 
chapter on “History”. 
Two other Assyrian pictures here given show two kinds of shield, taken 453, 455 
from the picture of the siege of Jerusalem in the chapter on “History”. 218 
The Assyrians when fully armed wore helmets and corselets of scales. The 448, 449, 450 
1Sam.XVII,5 bible describes in detail the armour of Goliath the Philistine: “He had a 
helmet of brass upon his head, and he was clad with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of brass; and he had greaves 
of brass upon his legs, and a javelin of brass between his shoulders; and the 
shaft of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, and his spear’s head weighed 
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45 


454 
456, 457 


459 


six hundred shekels of iron, and his shield-bearer went before him’. An 
Egyptian picture here gives shows a company of soldiers from the army of 
Ramses the Second marching in line. 

A remarkably vivid and concise picture of ancient wartare is given in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel: “Behold I will bring upon Tyre Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, king of kings from the north, with horses and with chariots and 
with horsemen and a company, and much people. He shall slay with the 
sword thy daughters in the field, and he shall make forts against thee, and 
set up bucklers against thee, and he shall set his battering engines against 
thy walls, and with axes he shall break down thy towers. By reason of the 
abundance of his horses their dust shall cover thee, and noise of the horsemen 
and of the wheels and of the chariots shall shake thy walls, when he shall 
enter into thy gates as men enter into a city wherein is made a breach. 
With the hoofs of his horses shall he tread down all thy streets; he shall 
slay thy people with the sword, and the pillars of thy strength shall go down 
to the ground”. 

Our pictures show the standard of the Assyrian army (v. in the chapter 
on “History”), a war chariot of the Hittites, Assyrian horsemen (cf. “she doted 
upon the Assyrians, governors and rulers, warriors, clothed most gorgeously, 
horsemen riding upon horses, all of them handsome young men’), and cars 
of the Philistines, which differ from those of the Egyptians and Assyrians in 
the fact that their wheels have no spokes, and that they are drawn by oxen 
instead of horses (cf. the verse “and the kine took the straight way 


and the lords of the Philistines went after them”). The chariots in which 
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463 


the Assyrian kings used to go to war were distinguished by their elegant 
shape and their decorations. In the picture here given the king is standing 
in his chariot, accompanied by two attendants, one of whom is driving the 
horses while the other is holding a sunshade. The Hittite chariot depicted 
above also has room for three persons, and most of the war chariots in the 


Captives taken in war were subjected to te ible tortures: ‘And Adoni- 
Bezek ae ae and ten kings having their thumbs and their great 
toes cut of off used to gather food under my table”. An Assyrian picture 
shows a variety of excruciating tortures compared with which the manacles 
and fetters shown in the other picture seem merciful. Another Assyrian pic- 
ture shows captives having their eyes put out, a barbarity mentioned in the 
Scripture: “And the Philistines laid hold on him (Samson) and put out his 
eyes, and they brought him down to Gaza and bound him with fetters of 
brass”, and “he did grind in the prison-house”’: ‘Then Nahash the Ammonite 
came up and encamped against Jabesh-Gilead. And all the men of Jabesh 
said unto Nahash, Make a covenant with us and we will serve thee. And 
Nahash the Ammonite said unto them, On this condition will I make it with 
you, that all your right eyes be put out, and I will lay it for a reproach 


other countries of the East were of the same ne 
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upon all Israel”: ‘And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and 
put out the eyes of Zedekiah and bound him in fetters and carried him to 
Babylon”. In the same picture we see another kind of torture mentioned in 
the Scripture: “Wherefore the Lord brought upon them the captains of the 
host of the king of Assyria, who took Manasseh with hooks and bound him 
with fetters and carried him to Babylon”. The prophets also allude to the 
same practice: “Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose and my bridle in 
thy lips”: “And I will put hooks in thy jaws” etc. This barbarous practice 
of putting a bit in the mouth of captive kings is also depicted in the picture 
given above (in the chapter on ““History’) of Esar-Hadon and the vanquished 
kings before him. 

The kings of Assyria, Babylon and Persia used to divert themselve in time 
of peace with the chase of wild animals. In the chapter on History we have 
already shown pictures of Ashurbanipal and Darius hunting. Here we give 
in addition a Hittite picture, from a basrelief showing a lion hunt. The chase 
is mentioned frequently in the bible. Of Nimrod it is said that he was a 
“mighty hunter before the Lord”. Esau was a “cunning hunter”. David 
relates to Saul in all simplicity: “Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and 
when there came a lion or a bear and took a lamb out of the flock, I went 
out after him and smote him and delivered it out of his mouth, and when 
he arose against me I caught him by his beard and smote him and slew 
him; thy servant slew both the lion and the bear”. Of Samson we are told: 
“Behold, a young lion roared against him, and the spirit of the Lord came 
mightily jupon him, and he rent him as one would have rent a kid, and he 
had a in his hand”. 


BURIAL 
% 


The exavemomened up in Palestine, whether from the time of the - original 
Canaanites or of the Israelites, have been found to contain a number of articles 
and vessels which we re abviously deposited there in the belief that there would 
be a continuance of life after death. We give a specimen the contents of 
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a grave in Gezer. It was usual to place lamps in the _§raves as an emblem 464 
of the soul of the departed a practice which has its counterpart in the “me- 465 


morial light” kindled by the Jews at the present day. 

Concerning tombs which were built and hewn in the rock we have already 
spoken above in the section on “Dwellings and Buildings” (see also in 
chapter I for the tombs in Jerusalem and the neighbourhood). Here we give 


pictures of the “Tombs of the Sanhedrin” (called by the Arabs “Tombs of 465, 469 
the Judges”) in Jerusalem with their plan, and of some ancient Israelitish 466 


graves hewn in the rock, in the district of Gilead. In numerous spots on 
the soil of Canaan there have been found skeletons under the thresholds of 
houses. These were offerings brought to propitiate some deity and obtain its 
blessing for the new house. We reproduce a skeleton of this kind which has 
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467 been found in Gezer. It is the body of a woman advanced in years who was 
laid there flat on her back, with a small saucer at her head and a two- 

468 handled jar at her feet. In Megiddo there has been found under the thres- 
hold of a house a jar containing the body of a child. This was no doubt an 
offering of the same kind, or possibly it became the custom in later times to 
bury a dead body under the threshold as a charm against evil. 

Near Beth-Jibrin which adjoins Moreshah (the birth-place of Micha the 
prophet) in the land of Judah, excavations haye brought to light an Israelitish 
tomb from the time of the Second Temple, the entrance of which is orna- 
mented with emblematic figures and other decorations (eagles, jars, plants 

470 etc.). This tomb is of unique beauty, and shows strong traces of Persian 
and Greek influence. eo 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SACRED OBJECTS 


When the Bible says that “the Lord came from Sinai and rose from Seir 
unto them”, it vividly sets before us the fact that the peninsula of Sinai 
and the mountains surrounding it were the cradle of the religious life of the 
people of Israel. Here, close to the city of Sela (Petra) in the land of Edom, 
has been found at the top of a high mountain a primeval altar of stones 
which is typical of the ancient places of worship in this region. There is 
here no temple nor any sign of building; simply the rock hewn into a shape 
suitable for the bringing of offerings. There are steps for mounting to the 
top of the rock, a part of which has been levelled for offering sacrifice, while 
holes have been made in the rock for receiving the blood. This primitive 
practice of hewing altars out of the rock was not confined to the southern 
region; ; in the north, in Balbek or Baalath, the building of which is ascribed 
to king — there has also been found an altar of stone at the top of 
a mounts The practice of bringing offerings on the top of a rock is also 
found among the Israelites: ‘So Manoah took the kid with the meal- 
offering, and offered it upon the rock to the Lord. And (the angel) did 
wondrously . - for it came to pass, when the flame went up toward heaven 
from off the altar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the flathe of the 
altar’. 7” A 

One of the primitive .. of altar was t ilgal,a scala of stones 
arranged in a circle. Two places in fe Red by ecagigesol called Gilgal, 
and both were in ancient times religious centres. At their entry into the 
land the people, we are told, ‘encamped in Gilgal on the east border of Jericho. 
And those twelve stones which they took out of the Jordan did Joshuah set 
up in Gilgal. And he spoke unto the children of Israel saying, When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time to come saying. What mean these 
stones? then ye shall let your children know, saying, Israel came over this 
Jordan on dry land..... that all the peoples of the earth may know the 
hand of the Lord that it is mighty, that ye may fear the Lord your God for 
ever’. Ehud, we are told “turned back from the quarries that were by 
Gilgal”. In the history of Saul we read that “all the people went to Gilgal 
and there they made Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal, and there they 
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sacrificed sacrifices of peace-offerings before the Lord”. The prophets de- 
claimed against the idolatry in Gilgal: “Seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, Am.vV, 5 
for Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and Bethel shall come to naught’. 
‘In Gilgal they sacrifice unto bullocks, yea, their altars shal] be as heaps in Hos. XII, 12 
the furrows of the field”. 

In many places in Palestine, and still more in Trans-Jordan, we find the stone 
arches called “dolmens” which are a feature of the civilisation of all the ancient 
peoples bordering on the Mediterranean, being found in all the countries of 
Europe and of Asia Minor and ofa part of Northern Africa. Scholars have 
not yet been able to decide whether these structures were simply tomb- 
stones or whether they were also used for some form of worship. Similarly 
it has not yet been found possible to determine with certainty what was the 
purpose of the stones with dish-like hollows which are of such frequent 
occurrence in Asia, Europe and America. On the other hand there is no 
question that the numerous stone pillars which have been found in Palestine 
were used in some ancient form of worship. These pillars are always made 
of a single stone, often pointed at the top. In Taanach (“by the waters of Jud.V, 19 
Mepiddo”’) a whole row of pillars has been discovered, but as a rule they 
are found standing singly. Their forms vary; some have in the middle a 
groove, the purpose of which has not yet been ascertained. 

The excavations in Taanach brought to light in one layer of the soil a tall 
pillar with a depression in the top. The excavators thought at first that it was 
by itself, but further researches brought to light another pillar near by, and 
it was plain that the two formed a pair. It is worthy of note, as illustrating 


the nature of excavation work, that the pillar which is exposed to view in 
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488, 494 


one picture (486 right) is in the preceding one (484) still buried in the soil. 
In Cyprus has been found a pillar hewn into the form of an oblong prism. 
It is standing on a base, and on its top is a capital in the form of a pyramid. 
We shall have frequent occasion in the course of ou remarks on religion 
and art bring illustrations from the island of Cyprus, the inhabitants of 
which, owing to their tonal peston, wer qualified to act as inter- 
mediaries between Greece and the East, so that their remains throw great 
light on the culture of the Orient. 
In Carthage and in Sicily have been found tablets containing drawings of 
pillars with various figures at their sides. The Hebrew (i. e. Phenician) 
inscription in the second picture informs us that Hanna son of Adonbaal 
offered this tablet to the glory of the god Baal Hammon. 
In the Scripture pillars are mentioned in connection with the Patriarchs: | 
“And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had Gen. XXVIII, 
put under his head, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil on the top of cee 
it, and he called the name of that place Bethel”. In the time of the pro- 
phets the pillar was still accounted one of the chief accessories of worship: 
“For the children of Israel shall sit solitary for many days without king and Hos. Ill, 4 
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without prince and without sacrifice and without pillar and without ephod 
or teraphim”’. 

In Cyprus and in Egypt have been found pictures of the worship of the 489—493 
Asherah, an idol which is mentioned in the Scripture and which was singled out 
by the ‘prophets for special reprobation (‘Therefore by this shall the iniquity 
of Jacob be expiated..... that the Asherim and the sun-images shall rise 
no more”). The Asherah was a tree, either natural or artificial. So in one 
passage we read: “Thou shalt not plant thee an Asherah of any kind of tree”, 
and in another “And he set the graven image of Asherah that he had made”’. 

The pictures mentioned above show the Asherah sometimes in the form of a 
tree and sometimes in the form of a graven image (493). Although the 
Asherah was itself a deity, it was worshipped partly as a form of Ashtoreth, 

a deity worshipped under many names in all the lands of the East. We give 
three pictures illustrative of the use of pillars and the worship of Asheroth. 
One shows the form of service of an Assyrian god, the second the manner of 495, 496 
anointing an altar in Assyria, and the third a Semitic tablet containing the 497 
conventional figures of persons praying to Ashtoreth (v. also nos. 488, 494; 
the posture of the person praying in no. 492 shows the origin of this con- 
vention), a sheep, the sacred animal of this deity, and a hand being waved, 
also one of the customary symbols in ancient religious tablets. 

The calf and the ox are often mentioned in the Scripture as forms of idols: 498—500 
“They made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped a molten rey and they ex- 
changed their glory for the likeness of an ox that eateth grass”. Hosea ful- 
minates against its worship: “Thy calf, O Samaria, is cast off... . the crafts- 
man made. it, and it is no God, yea, the calf of Samaria phen) ie broken in 
shivers’. Biaitoss the Scripture relates in several places that the children 
of Israel worshipped “the Baalim and the Ashtaroth”. We reproduce here a 
figure of a et Baal Hammon the sun god (sun-images are mentioned 501 
also in the Scripture: “‘the Asherim and the sun-images’’) from Carthage, and 
a number of Ho Va toreth, the goddess of fertility; Solomon also, 502, 504 
we are told, “went after Ashtoreth the goddes of the Sidonians”. One 506, 507 
kind of Ashtoreth was represented with a pair of horns on the head, the 503 
horn being the symbol of plenty, and a place is mentioned in the Scripture 
called Ashteroth Karnaim (lit. “of the two horns’). Ashtoreth was regarded 
not only as the goddess of fertility but also as the strong and pitiless deity 508 
of war. 

Besides the large idols which were designed for public worship, there were 
also in use “teraphim’”’, small images which could be carried about and which 510 


‘Ib. XXXI, 34 served as household gods (cf. “Now Rachel had taken the teraphim and put 
1 Sam. XIX, 13them in the saddle of the camel and sat upon them”: “And Michal took the 


2 Chr. XI,15 ship was paid (“and Rehoboam appointed him priests for the high places, 


teraphim and laid it in the bed”); satyrs, a kind of demon to which wor- Seve 
512 


and for the satyrs, and for the calves which he had made”); and various 
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515,516 charms against the evil eye and similar dangers (the belief in the power of 
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the eye was very strong, and gave rise to such figurative expressions as “I 
will set mine eye upon them for good“ — "I will set mine eye upon them for 
evil”). To this category can also be assigned certain figures of serpents which 
have been discovered, mention is made in the Scripture of a brazen ‘serpent 
which was ascribed to Moses (“And Moses made a serpent of brass and set 
it upon the pole; and it came to pass that if the serpent had bitten any 
man, when he looked unto the serpent of brass, he lived’’), and which was 
still in existence in the time of Hezekiah (‘he broke in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made, for unto those days the children of Israel did 
offer to it, and it was called Nehushtan”). The serpent of which a repro- 
duction is here given is of bronze, and was found in Gezer; for purposes 
of comparison we reproduce also a Babylonian serpent which was found in 
Susa. 

Of the deities and idols of the land of Canaan and the neighbouring 
countries numerous figures have been found: Marduk (‘Babylon is taken, 
Bel is put to shame, Merodach is dismayed, her images are put to shame, 
her idols are dismayed”), Shamash, Sin, Nebo (‘Bel boweth down, Nebo 
stoopeth”’), the deities of Babylon; Rimmon and Hadad. the deities of Syria 
(“when I prostrate myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy 
servant in this thing”); and Dagon, the god of the Philistines (‘And the lords of 
the Philistines gathered them together to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon 
their god”). Of the gods of Egypt we reproduce here the head of Hathor, 
who in shape was half-human half-beast (the head resembles that of Ashtoreth 


517 found in Gezer, no. 506, the hair of which is also in ringlets), and Osiris. 


“Among the Egyptian drawings are also found representations of Semitic deities, 


Ko2,524 for instance Kedesh and Reshef. An allusion to the Tyrian_ deity Reshef is 
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possibly found in the Scripture: ‘God cometh from Teman and the Holy 
One from mount Paran.... Before Him goeth the pestilence, and fiery bolts 
(Reshef) go forth at his feet”. 

An Assyrian picture a: number of deities being carried in a row, 
and we are reminded of the verse: ‘‘So ye shall take up Siccuth your king 
and Chiun your images, the star of your god which ye made to yourselves’’. 

The model of a temple in clay found in the island of Cyprus is probably 
an imitation of ancient sanctuaries. On each side of the door stands a column 
which is also a sacred pillar, and in the doorway is a graven image. These. 
columns, like those of the temple of Solomon, were not made to support the 
building, but for a purpose of their own. On a coin found in the ruins of 
Gebal is engraved the picture of a temple with a flight of steps leading to 
it and a row of columns inside, while at the side is an altar for incense, 


530 also with a flight of steps. In Assyria has been found an altar of three layers 
529 from Sargon the Second, and in Susa has been found a detailed plan of a 


Semitic sanctuary. 
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On a door of a ruined temple in Hauran are engraved five altars, and on 532 
the middle one, which has steps leading to it, are three columns. 

In Taanach and Megiddo and other places have been found various lamps 533—537 
and censers and boxes for incense. In Taanach has been found an altar of incense 
made of clay, and on it are figures of skulls artistically carved (v. also chapter 
on “Art”). To illustrate ancient forms of worship we give here three Assyrian 539, 542, 543 
representations of sacrificial offering, a drawing from Cyprus showing the 538 

Gen. XIV,22 manner of taking an oath (cf. “I have lifted up my hand to the Lord, God 
Most High, Maker of heaven and earth, that I will not take a thread nor a 
shoelatchet nor aught that is thine’’), a Babylonian picture of a woman praying 540 

Is. 1,15 (ef. “And when ye spread forth your hands etc...... when ye make many 
prayers etc.”’), and an Egyptian picture showing the offering of libation and 541 
incense. ; 

In Egypt, in Mesopotamia and in the country of the Hittites there have 
been found numerous figures of cherubim, the same that are mentioned so 551—556 

Gen. Ill, 24 often in the Bible, e. g. in the story of Adam and Eve (“And He placed at 
the east of the garden of Eden the cherubim.... to keep the way to the 

Num. VII, 89 tree of life’), in the construction of the tabernacle (“And when Moses went 
into the tent of meeting that He might speak with him, then he heard the 
Voice speaking to him from above the ark-cover that was upon the ark of 
the testimony, from between the two cherubim”; in Egypt there has actually 
been found a representation of a holy ark with cherubs standing over it), in 555 

| K.VI,23,24 the building of the temple of Solomon (“And in the Sanctuary he made two 
cherubim of olive-wood, each ten cubits high, and five cubits was the one 
Ez.1,5,6 wing of the cherub” etc.), and in Ezekiel’s description of the divine throne. — 

Ps. XVIUI,11 And in a sublime passage in the Psalms we read: ‘And He rode upon a’ 
cherub and did. y, yea he did swoop down upon the wings of the wind”. 

A comparison | * pictures of cherubs which have been discovered with 
the descriptions 0 m in the bible shows clearly that there were certain 
notions and ideas regardi he unseen world which were more or less com- 
mon to the whole community of ancient nati f which Israel formed a 
member. For if not, how can we explain the fact vat in the / Assyrian pic- 
tures of cherubs we find the face of an eagle, the sole of a calf's foot, the 
portrait of a man and the wings of an eagle exactly as in the vision of © 

Ez.1, 5-10 Ezekiel: “.... the likeness of four living creatures, and this was their appea- 
rance: they had .the likeness of a man, and every one had four faces . 
and the sole of their foot was like the sole of a calf’s foot etc..... and they 
had the hands of a man under their wings etc..... as for the likeness of 
their faces, they had the face of a man, and the face of a lion etc..... and 
the face of an eagle etc..... ”? In the sphere of legend there is the same 

Gen. VI, 4 correspondence. The accounts of the “Nephilim .... the mighty men that were 
of old, the men of renown”, and of a mighty hunter of primeval days, the pro- 
totype of all subsequent hunters, have their source in the same story-world 
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547 from which is taken the picture here given of the Babylonian giant over- 
coming the lion. This giant seems to be the legendary Babylonian hero Gil- 
gamash, who in many particulars resembles the Nimrod of whom we read in 
the Bible: “He was a mighty hunter before the Lord, wherefore it is said, Gen. X, 9-11 
Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh in the land of Shinar. 
Out of that land went forth Asshur and builded Nineveh’. It was in this 
last-named city that the picture of Gilgamash here given was found. 
545 An Assyrian picture shows us a holy tree, “the tree of life’, with two Ib. III, 22 
legendary figures by its side and behind one of them the figure of a serpent. 
Some see in this an allusion to the legend of the original serpent which we 
544 find also in the book of Genesis. Another picture of a similar kind shows two Ib. Ill, 1, 2 
winged angels standing one on each side of a holy tree, the “tree of life” of 
the Babylonian mythology. 
The eastern myth, which goes back to primeval antiquity, of a high up- 
lifted arm “which hewed Rahab in pieces and pierced the dragon, and dried Is. LI, 9, 10 
up the waters of the sea, the waters of the great deep”, assumed in Babylon 
546 the form of an account of Marduk’s triumph over the dragon Rahab. 
The ancient mythology of the East moved largely among the spheres and 
548 planets, and in the land of Israel also there has been found a composite pic- 
ture containing a number of figures which scholars consider to be signs of 
the zodiac mingled with a crowd of other emblems from the animal and. 
vegetable world. 
In Egypt the deification of the kings was one of the principles of the reli- 
gion (and so we read in Ezekiel: “Behold I am against thee Pharaoh king of Ez. XXIX,3 
Egypt .... that hath said, My river is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself’), and the idea received aesthetic expression in the various 
figures of sphinxes. Deification of a similar kind was fourth also in other 
countries of the East. Ezekiel says in his lamentation over the king of Tyre: 
“Thou wast the far-covering cherub; and I set thee, so that thou wast upon Ib.XXVIII,14 
549 the holy mountain of God” In an Assyrian pic ture we see Ashurnazirpal 
king of Assyria with a divi e cherub accompanying him. 
This CommbanemD a of earthly and heavenly kingship was by the Israelites 
given a more sublimated form, so that instead of placing the king on a throne 
of glory they ascribed the attributes of royalty to God: “For the kingdom is Ps. XXII, 29 
the Lord’s”: “For God is king over all the earth”: “Who then is the king Ib. XLVI, 8 
of glory? The Lord of Hosts, He is the king of glory. Selah.” XXIV, 10 
550 In Egypt has been found a throne of glory made for a deified king. It is 
supported on two lions, and we find mention made in the bible of a royal 
throne of a similar form: ‘Moreover the king (Solomon) made a great throne 1K. X, 18-20 
of ivory, and overlaid it with the finest gold. There were six steps to the 
throne, and the top of the throne was round behind. And there were arms 
on either side by the place of the seat, and two lions standing beside the 
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arms. And twelve lions stood there on one side and on the other side upon 
the six steps”. 

Of the vessels of the sanctuary at Jerusalem no relics have been found 
to this day, but scholars have made attempts to picture them in accordance 
with the descriptions given in the Bible. A beautiful representation has in 
this way been made of the brass sea of Solomon (‘And he made the molten 
sea of ten cubits from brim to brim, round in compass, and the height there- 
of was five cubits, and a line of thirty cubits did compass it round about. 
And under the brim of it round about there were knops which did compass 
it, for ten cubits, compassing the sea round about; the knops were in two 
rows, cast when it was cast. It stood upon twelve oxen, three looking toward 


_ the north, and three looking toward the west, and three looking toward the 


Ib. VII, 16-21 


south, and three looking toward the east, and the sea was set upon them 
above, and all their hinder parts were inward. .And it was a handbreath 
thick, and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the 
flower of a lily; it held two thousand baths’”’.) 

Naturally no two artists draw these imaginary pictures alike, though all 
follow the same description in the text. This is the case in the two pictures 
we give of the pillars in the temple of Solomon, which are thus described in 
the Scripture: “And he fashioned the two pillars of brass ... and he made 
two capitals of molten brass, to set upon the tops of the pillars: . .. He also 
made nets of checker-work, and wreaths of chain-work for the capitals which 
were upon the tops of the pillars, seven for the one capital and seven for the 


other capital . . . And the capitals that were upon the tops of the pillars were 


of lily-work ... And there were capitals above also upon the two pulege 
close by the pbelly which was beside the network; and the pomegranates were 
two hundred in rows round about upon each capital... And he set up the 


right pillar and called the name thereof Jachin, and he set up the left pillar 
and called the name thereof Boaz”. : 
In the island of Cyprus as been found a Rice of bronze which resembles 


"in structure the bases in the temple of Solomo: as described in the Bible: 


Ib. VII, 28-33 


“And the. work of the bases was on this manner: t! ey had borders, and there 
were borders between the stays; and on the borders that were between the 
stays were lions, oxen and cherubim, and upon the stays it was in like manner 
above... And every base had four brazen wheels... and the work of the 
wheels was like the work of a chariot wheel ..., their axletrees and_ their 
felloes and their spokes and their naves were all molten.” On the basis of this 
description scholars have made conjectural designs, of which we reproduce two. 

Similar pictures have been drawn of the ark of the covenant and the cherubs 
which stood over it. We reproduce one in which the figure of the cherub 
is based on an ancient Egyptian drawing. 

Of the numerous drawings and plans that have been: ninde of the coniple 
by Jews and non-Jews we reproduce one in three aspects giving respectively. 
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the general view, the elevation and the plan. The indications which the 
designers have to guide them are few and obscure. The chieftexts are as 
follows: “Now the house which king Solomon built for the Lord, the length 
thereof was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty cubits and the 
height thereof thirty cubits. And the porch before the temple of the house, 
twenty cubits was the length thereof according to the breadth of the house, 
and ten cubits was the breadth thereof before the house... And against the 
wall of the house he built a side-structure round about, against the walls of 
the house round about, both of the temple and of the sanctuary; and he 
made sidechambers round about; the nethermost story of the side-structure 
was five cubits broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, and the third 
was seven cubits broad, for on the outside he made rebatements in the wall 
of the house round about, that the beams should not have hold in the walls 
of the house... The door for the lowest row of chambers was in the right 
side of the house; and they went up by winding stairs into the middle row, 
and out of the middle into the third... And he built the stories of the side- 
structure against all the house, each five cubits high etc.” 

Imaginary designs have also been made of the tabernacle of Moses according 
to the description in the Bible. The vision of Ezekiel also gives a full 
description of a temple which, although its building is placed by the author 
in the future, is thought by scholars to be largely a reproduction of the first 
g temple, and so is used by them in making their designs. The building of 
Herod is also described in detail in the Mishnah and in Josephus. 

On the wall which surrounded the Temple Mount in the later days of the 
Second Temple there were affixed notices in the Greek language and script 
which ran as follows: ‘Let no stranger approach within this fence and barrier. 
Anyone who transgresses forfeits his life, for he shall surely be put to death”. 
We show here one of these warnings inscribed on a stone found among the 
ruins of the old walls surrounding the Temple Mount. _ 

On the triumphal arch of Titus in Rome is to be seen among the other 
vessels of the sanctuary which were brought to Rome a picture of the cand- 
lestick with seven lamps which used to be in the temple, and which was 
made in the form prescribed in the Bible for the tabernacle: ‘three branches 
of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, and three branches of the 
candlestick out of the other side thereof ... and thou shalt make the lamps 
thereof seven”. The use of seven branches for candlesticks is certainly very 
ancient; in Taanach has been found an ancient candlestick which also has 
seven mouths, and which is a combination of seven simple candlesticks of the 
kind of which we have already spoken above in the chapter on “Articles 
of Common Use’; it seems to have been a sacred vessel. 

Of actual relics of the temple we have today only two: 

1) The “foundation stone” (‘Eben Shetiya”’) in the middle of the mosque 
of Omar which has been built on the Temple Mount. This rock occupies most 
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of the interior of the mosque, and is enclosed with a wooden rail. It is 
more than seventeen metres long, over thirteen metres broad, and about two 
metres high. This rock is exactly as it was when the altar of burnt offering 
stood upon it in the days of the First Temple (to this day can be seen deep 
streaks in the place where the blood flowed off). It was probably on this rock 
that Araunah the Jebusite was threshing his corn when king David came to 
him to buy from him the threshing-floor “to build an altar to the Lord”. 
Concerning this stone we read in the Mishnah: “A stone was there from the 
days of the earlier prophets. It was called Shetiya (foundation) and was three 
fingers’ breadth high from the ground”. And in the Midrash we find: ‘The 
land of Israel is the centre of the world. Jerusalem is in the middle of the 
land of Israel, the temple in the middle of Jerusalem, the sanctuary in the 
middle of the temple, and the ark in the middle of the sanctuary, while the 
foundation stone. was in front of the sanctuary, so called because on it the 
world is based”’. 

2) The Western Wall, a portion of the wall which used formerly to surround 
the Temple Mount. Its height is eighteen metres. Concerning it the Midrash 
says: “The divine presence never departs from the western wall of the temple, 
in accordance with the verse: ‘Behold he standeth behind our wall”. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ARTISTIC PRODUCTION 


The ancient Israelites, as is well known, did not distinguish themselves in 
the field of plastic art. Various reasons have been assigned for this; one 
almost certainly is to be found in the numerous vicissitudes through which 
the people and the land of Israel passed from the earliest times, for art cannot 
flourish except in a country which enjoys peace, comfort and stability. The 
same fact accounts for the multiplicity of influences which can be traced in 
the few artistic remains found in the land of Israel. And apart from everything 
else, the people which heard on Mount Sinai the words “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness of anything that is in the 
heaven above or that is in the earth beneath or that is in the waters under 
the earth”, and which was again commanded in the repetition of the Law 
“Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves — for ye saw no manner of form 
on the day that the Lord spoke to you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire — 
lest ye deal corruptly and make you a graven image, even the form of any 
figure, the likeness of male or female, the likeness of any beast that is on 
the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that flieth in the heaven, the 
likeness of anything that creepeth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that 
is in the water under the earth” -— such a people, whether these words 
determined its character or its character determined the words, was not 
calculated to carry art to a high stage of development. This prohibition, it 
is true, was directed primarily against forms of worship, but all ancient art 
is so closely intertwined with religion that it is often difficult to draw the 
line between the two. 

Although the Israelites did not create great works of art, yet there have 
been found in their land a number of artistic productions which show that 
they did not entirely eschew the cult of the beautiful. In the fragments of 
ornamented pottery which have been found in the excavations in Palestine can 
be recognised, as has been remarked, the influence of various peoples. In a 
fragment found at Taanach, for example, Sidonian influence is to be seen in 
the style of the decoration (geometrical designs) and in the colouring (olive 
tint). Two other fragments which were also found in Taanach are from the 
period of the Canaanites who preceded the Israelites. In the first the drawings 
are made on a special enamel, in the second the figures are taken from the 
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Ez. XXUll, 14 vegetable world. In both these fragments the figures are “pourtrayed in 
vermilion”, that is to say, they were first carved and then filled in with paint. 
From the numerous finds of painted pottery which have been made we gather 
that from early times the inhabitants of the land of Canaan were acquainted 
with the art of drawing in colours. The skill in preparing materials which 
had already been attained at a very early period is indicated by a mortar 580 
and pounder for the grinding of pigments which have been found in Megiddo. 
They are made of hard black pumice stone brought into Palestine from abroad, 
and must have been capable of grinding the pigments exceedingly fine. 
In the orkieehip of an ornamented vessel found in Gezer (of which we 58: 
give only the upper portion) can be recognised Greek influence; the handles 
are gracefully carved, and the drawings are figures of fishes aiid birds. In 
Lachish has been found a fragment with the figure of a bird on it from a 58 
vessel painted in black and red on an enamel of a dark white. In Gath has 
been found a handsomely decorated jar with an excellent drawing of a bird. 583, 584 
In Gezer has been found a fragment which is a perfect specimen of the potter's 585 
art, and which seems to have come from Crete. In the Sidonian dishes which 586, 587 
are here shown (taken from Egyptian pictures) the ornamentation resembles 
in design that of the above-mentioned vessel from Crete. In other places also 
in Palestine numerous pieces of pottery have been found which show clear 
traces of Greek influence both in their shape and the figures drawn on them. 
A good instance is provided by two well-finished jars which were found in 588 
Tel- Zechariah (the ancient Azekah). Fragments of pottery found in Taanach 589, 590 
and Lach are ornamented with figures of various animals — fishes, birds and 59:—593 
wild goats. — In most of the designs geometrical figures are combined with 
those of animals, the former serving as a border to the latter. The drawing 
in these pictures is mostly of poor quality; nevertheless it shows with time a 
gradual improvement, as may be seen when we compare the three figures of 
wild goats; on the last fragment the animal is drawn with complete fidelity 
to life in all details. On another fragment from Taanach is drawn a tree 594 
(which some suppose to represent the “tree of life’’), with figures of birds at 
its side. On a broken vessel from Megiddo is a drawing of armed men; 595 
this is the only representation of the human form found on any ancient 
vessel in the land of Israel. The drawing is primitive like that of a child; it 
belongs probably to the period of the conquest of the country by the Israelites. 
In Jericho has been found a jar from the time of the Second Temple with 596 
two handles at its centre, while round its neck and its middle are pairs of 
lines, one white and one violet-brown. Jars with a peculiar round shape 
have been found in Taanach and Gezer. The jar found in Gezer is of the 597, 598 
third Semitic period. The vessel is in a good state of preservation with 
only its opening broken off, and it is ornamented with figures of birds and 
a handsome design. In Taanach has been found a flask from the time of 599, 600 
the Second Temple, yellowish-brown in colour, ornamented with circles and 
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symmetrical lines like those in no. 597, the whole showing evidence of Greek 
influence. The libation vessel of Sidonian design resembles in its shape the 
libation vessel on the shoulder of the Assyrian in picture 543; it has been 
used as the model for the basin in the imaginary picture of the base in 
no. 561. In the production of various vessels scope was often found for the 
display of ability not only in drawing but also in modelling. In Gezer, for 
instance, has been found a lamp in the shape of a duck, a hollow vessel in 
the shape of a cow (the mouth of the vessel is in the head of the cow and 
the handle in the side), a jug in the shape of a bird and so on. The 
favourite animal figure for ornaments, amulets and seals-was that of a lion 
(cf. in the description of the throne of king Solomon”: There were six steps 
to the throne . . . and two lions standing beside the arms, and twelve lions 
stood there on the one side and on the other side upon the six steps”). It 
is found on scarabs (v. for instance the scarab from Taanach), and also on 
signets, like the well-known signet from Megiddo on which is inscribed “To 
Shema the servant of Jeroboam”, and of which we spoke at een in the 


chapter four. In this particular signet the cutting is of very finished work- 


manship. In this work the artist has got beyond mere fidelity of repro- 
duction, and exhibits his own creative power. Thus, the wide-open jaws of 
the lion are without doubt exaggerated, as may be seen clearly from comparison 
with the picture of the Babylonian lion; but this exaggeration was due not 


to any inability on the part of the artist to draw correctly, since the legs 
as we see are copied with great exactness, but to his instinctive desire to 


emphasise the terror of the lion’s roar. It we compare still further the two 
figures of lions, we shall see that while in the Babylonian figure the measure- 
ments are true to life, in the Hebrew figure the head has been: made 
disproportionately prominent and all the rest of the body, in spite of the 
straining of the limbs, thrown into the background, all this to bring out the 


- majesty of the lion’s aspect, which resides chiefly in the’ head. 
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On two signets which have been found in Taanach, one cone shaped and 
one square, and on a signet of wood found in Lachish there are also cut 
figures of animals. Of the use of the scarab in this connection we have 
already spoken in dealing with ornaments (in a section of chapter VI); 
we here give two pictures of one (in the picture of the scarab from Taanach 
the elegant shape of the head of the insect on the right of the drawing is 
worthy of note). On another signet from Gezer is depicted on one side 
a tree of life, and on the other side the Egyptian emblem of life between 


_ two human figures with the orb of the sun bursting into light above them. 


614 


We give a collective picture of a number of Hebrew signets, most of which 
have been found in Tel-Zechariah (Azekah), but a few in other places. On 
the three top ones is inscribed “To Ezer Hari” “To Nahum Abdi” and “To 
Raphti Yehuchal” (or “Yehuel”) respectively, The second figure (from the right) 
on the second row isa seal from the handle of a jar inscribed with a pentagon, 
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which was an emblematic figure used in Babylonian astrology. The other 
three figures in the second row and also the middle figure in the bottom 
row are seals inscribed with flowers and the like. On the first seal (from 
the right) on the bottom row is figured a man with a stick in his hand 
and a burden on his shoulder. On the last seal is the figure of a prancing 
horse. On the three signets found in Jericho the inscriptions are: on the 
top one, a lion rampant and in front of it a serpent; on the middle one, 
Egyptian symbols (this signet was meant to fix into a ring); on the bottom 
one, an antelope bearing a branch on its back. In Taanach has been found 
an amulet in the form of a cluster of palm-branches, a figure which was also 
used for ornamenting the Temple (‘‘and he carved all the walls of the house 
round about with carved figures of cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers’’). 

Besides the ordinary signets with flat surface, such as are those shown 
in the last few pictures, there have been found in the countries of the East 
signets in the shape of a cylinder. The way in which these were used may 
be seen from picture 618. On the left is the signet, which is a hollowed 
cylinder reyolving on a hinge, and having stamped on it writing or figures, 
so that when it was revolved (after being smeared with paint) the figures on 
it were transferred to the flat surface, with results like that shown on the 
right of the picture. We have already shown some signets of this kind, and 
all the seat inscriptions which we reproduce from this point are taken from 
similar signets. In Gezer has been found a Babylonian seal with the figure 
of a man and two gazelles between two rows of ornamentation. In the next 
seal (from Taanach) the character of the figures and of the emblems (the 
“sien of life’) is Egyptian, while the writing is cuneiform. we 

In these seals the workmanship of the engraving isstill poor, butinsome Babylonian 
seals it is much more advanced. Two of these show the demigod Gilgamash 
rending a lion (on Gilgamash-Nimrod v. in the chapter seven). 

We reproduce here an Assyrian seal-engraving showing the god of agriculture 
holding sheaves in: his hand while other ears are growing from his body; 
his servants are bringing him a plough and more ears of corn, while some 
are even growing out of the garments of one of the servants. — 

On the soil of Palestine have been found drawings much more artistic than 
those with which we have been dealing up to now. They are from the time 
of the Second Temple, when the influence of Greek art penetrated directly into 
the land of Israel. We have already in the chapter seven given a picture of 
an ornamental tomb in which the drawing of the eagles and the other figures 
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is highly, artistic, and we here reproduce a piece of decoration consisting of 622 


figures of birds both the shape and the movements of which are represented 
with great skill. This drawing was found on the wall of an Israelitish tomb 
in Beth-Jibrin. 

We have already alluded (in the chapter seven) to the close connection 
in ancient times between art and religion, and many of the pictures we have 
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given in connection with religion are well worthy of attention from the 
artistic standpoint also. Of pictures of this kind we have kept two for 
this chapter, as being chiefly noteworthy for their artistic value. One is the 
decoration of a lintel found in the Negeb, with holy vessels and stars eae 
ally arranged in a row; there is in the middle an altar with horns (cf. 
will punish the altars of Bethel, and the horns of the altar shall be cut off 
and fall to the ground”), on the right of which is the orb of the sun and on 
the left the waning moon, while at the two ends are vessels of incense. (This 
piece of decoration should be compared with that reproduced in the chapter 
seven, which is also highly artistic.) The second is an altar of incense, 
shown in two aspects, from the side and from the front. The origin of 
this altar is remarkable. In the course of the excavations at Taanach there 
were found thirty-six pieces of terra-cotta, which scholars managed to piece 
together so as to form an altar close on a metre high, and with a diagonal 
of about half a metre at the base. This altar, which is in many ways unique, 
and which Macalister declares to be one of the most important discoveries 
made in Palestine, is pierced with holes all along its length for emitting the 
smoke of the incense (in the chapter seven is shown a censer for incense 
hollowed out in the same way, and with the form of an oven). Its most striking 
feature consists of certain projecting figures on its sides, with human heads 
and faces of various shapes, and with a pair of lions between every two of them. 
The figures both in their ensemble and in their details are executed with great 
skill, and each of the human faces has a distinct individuality. The altar 
was found by the excavators in that layer of the soil which contained the 
most original relics of Israelitish culture, that is to say, from the ninth and 
the eighth centuries, when the Israelitish kingdom became firmly established 
and a national culture was built up on the foundation of the Canaanitish 
culture which preceded it. But the figures on this altar show clear traces of 
the influence of Assyria and Cyprus, and it is highly probable that it did not 
stand in a temple or high place, but was the private property of some Israelite 
who ornamented it according to his fancy. - he 

In Megiddo has been found a beautiful incense vessel of Egyptian style (perhaps 
it is actually Egyptian) which we reproduce with its original colouring. On 
the same page on the right are given coloured pictures of a number of articles 
found in Palestine, most of them in Gezer, but a few in Jerusalem. 

While in the plastic arts, the inspiration for which comes from the external 
world, the Israelites did not attain any high level of achievement, they dis- 
played great creative power in those branches of art which have their source 
in the inner workings of the soul. Besides producing the wonderful poetry 
of the scriptures, the Israelites also displayed great proficiency in music, as 
may by seen from the numerous references in the Bible to that art in all its 
forms, vocal and instrumental, solo and ensemble, sacred and profane. 

A number of musical instruments are mentioned in the Bible. There are 
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some of which the shape and nature are obscure, but with the help of Egyptian and 
Assyrian drawings we can give approximate representations of the following. 

The pipe, shown in our Egyptian picture as being played with the lips, 
was a favourite instrument with the Israelites, and was always brought forth 
on all occasions of joy or sorrow or public ceremonial. Thus, when Solomon 
was anointed king “they blew the ram’s horn, and all the people said, long 
live king Solomon. And all the people came up after him, and the people 
piped with pipes, and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth was rent with 
the sound of them”. On the other hand Jeremiah when prophesying the 
destruction of Moab says: “Therefore my heart moaneth for Moab like pipes, 
and my heart like’ pipes for the men of Kir-hereth”. At the drinking bout 
— “the harp and the psaltery and the tabret and the pipe and wine are in 
their feasts”, while on a very different occasion “thou shalt meet a band of 
prophets coming down from the high place with a psaltery and a timbrel 
and a pipe and a harp before them, and they will be prophesying”. So too on 
the pilgrimage to the festival: “Ye shall have a song as on a night when a 
feast is hallowed, and gladness of heart as when one goeth with a pipe to 
come into the mountain of the Lord, to the Rock of Israel”. With this may 
be compared the description in the; Mishnah of the bringing of first-fruits: 
“The pipe strikes up before them until they reach the Temple Mountain”. 

The iss is another wind instrument often mentioned in the Bible. 
Its main purpose was to give signals to an assemblage, especially to an army 
on the march, as may be seen from the detailed account given in the Bible: 
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“Make thee two trumpets of silver, of beaten work shalt thou make them, | 


and they shall be unto thee for the calling of the congregation and for causing 
the camps to set forward. And when they shall blow with them, all the 
congregation ‘shall gather themselves unto thee at the door of the tent of 
meeting. And if they blow but with one, then the princes, the heads of the 
thousands of Israel, shall gather themselves unto thee. And when ye blow 
an alarm, the camps that lie on the east side shall take their journey. And 
when ye blow an alarm the second time, the camps that le on the south 
side shall set forward; they shal] blow an alarm for their journeys. But when 
the assembly is to be gathered together, ye shall blow, but ye shall not sound 
an alarm. And the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall blow with the trumpets; 
and they shall be to you for a statute for ever throughout your generations. 
And when ye go to war in your land against the adversary that oppresseth 
you, then ye shall sound an alarm with the trumpets; and ye shall be rem- 
embered before the Lord your God, and ye shall be saved from your enemies. 
Also in the day of your gladness and in your appointed seasons and in your 
new moons ye shall blow with the trumpets etc.”. So we find in the temple 
service at a later period: “And all the congregation prostrated themselves, 
and the singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded”. Similarly in rejoicings 
outside the temple: ‘And behold, the king stood on the platform as the 
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manner was, and the captains and the trumpets by the king, and all the 
people of the land rejoiced and blew with the trumpets”. 

The tabret and the cymbals were used to express rejoicing. Laban says 
to Jacob: “Wherefore didst thou flee secretly and outwit me, and didst not 
tell me, so that I might have sent thee away with mirth and with songs, 
with tabret and with harp”. Isaiah in picturing the coming desolation says: 
“The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy 
of the harp ceaseth”. Jeremiah comforts with the words: “Again will [ build 
thee and thou shalt be built, O virgin of Israel, again shalt thou be adorned 
with thy tabrets and go forth in the dances of them that make merry”. The 
cymbals were of brass (“the singers were Heman, Asapind Ethan, with 
cymbals of brass to sound aloud”), and were used on occasions of joy: e. g. 
‘And David and all Israel played before God with all their might, even with 
songs and with harps and with psalteries and with timbrels and with cymbals 
and with trumpets”. { 

Of the harp various forms were in use. In the Scripture theréus mentioned, 
besides the ordinary psaltery the psaltery of ten strings: “Give praises unto 
the Lord with harp, sing praises unto Him with the psaltery of ten strings”. 
In the times of the prophets the psaltery was regarded as a musital instrument 
of the aristocracy; Amos speaks of “those that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, that eat the lambs out of The flock and 
the calves out of the midst of the stall, that thrum on the psaltery, that 
devise for themselves instruments of music like David”. And in another place 
he says: “Take thou away from Me the noise of thy songs, and let Me not 
hear the melody of thy psalteries’’. 
The “minim” (stringed instrument) is mentioned once in the Bible among 
other musical instruments: ‘(Praise Him with the blast of the horn, praise Him 
with the psaltery and harp; praise Him with the timbrel and dance, praise Him 
with stringed instruments and the pipe, praise Him with the loud sounding cym- 
bals, praise Him with the clanging cymbals’. Also, according to one rendering, 
in the verse “Out of ivory palaces stringed instruments have made thee glad”. 

The members of the Egyptian and Assyrian bands here shown are seen 
holding the same instruments as those mentioned above, or similar ones. The 
musical instruments stamped on the coins of Bar-Cochba are pipe, harp and 
trumpet. The pipe and the harp are mentioned together in the Bible: ‘‘And the 
name of his brother was Jubal, he was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and the pipe”; “They sing to the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the 
sound of the pipe”; “Therefore my harp is turned to mourning, and my pipe 
into the voice of them that weep’. 

Music and dancing have in all ages been closely associated. The picture 
here given of the Egyptian dancing girls reminds us of the biblical verse: 
“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances”’. 
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» _ CHAPTER NINE 


4 SCRIPT AND WRITING 


The hieroglyphics used by the ancient Egyptian priests and still found on 
so many Egyptian monuments are the oldest form of writing known to us. 
With the disappearance of the Egyptian priesthood about the time of the 
Christian era the significance of the hieroglyphics was forgotten, and the 
inscriptions written in them became a sealed book for many centuries. The 
story of their deciphering is one of the romances of scholarship. In the year 
1799, -_: army of Napoleon was building an earthwork close to Rosetta 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria in Egypt, there was accidentlally brought 
to light a basalt slab with three inscriptions — the top one in hieroglyphics, or 
picture writing, the middle one in the later Egyptian popular or demotic 
writing, and the bottom one in Greek writing and language. The Greek 
inscription proved to be the text of an ordinance issued by the priests of 


Egypt in honour of Ptolemy V Ephiphanes king of Syria (204—181 B.C.), . 


thanking the king for his favours to the land and its temples, and com 
anding the a! to bow down and prostrate themselves before the king anc 


his image, and to place it beside the idols. At the end was a sentence stating 


that the ordinance had been transcribed also into the popular language | and 
into Greek. This made it clear that the two upper inscriptions were the 
same in purport as the Greek. An English scholar, Thomas Young, hit upon 
the idea that, although | the hieroglyphic ssymbo ls normally represented ideas 
and not syJlables or sounds, yet in the case “of proper names they would 
naturally represent syllables or sounds and not ideas. Noticing that the name 
Ptolemy occurred several times in the Greek inscription, and that in corresp- 
onding places in the hieroglyphic inscription a certain group of signs was 
enclosed in a border, he surmised that this group stood for “Ptolemy”. 
Having thus obtained a clue, he was able without great difficulty to interpret 
the rest of the signs, with the help of the Greek translation. By the same 
. method the French scholar, Frangois Champollion, was able to decipher a 
number of Egyptian inscriptions, and when he died in 1e82 he left a complete 
grammar and vocabulary of ancient Egyptian. 

Since that time numbers of inscriptions and papyri have been discovered, 
furnishing material for a complete and detailed history of ancient Egypt. One 
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of the most ancient records is that found on the Palermo stone (so called 
from the city in Sicily in which it is preserved), on which are engraved the 
names of the earliest kings who reigned in Egypt, in genealogical order, more 
than three thousand years before the Christian era. 

Similar to the story of the Egyptian hieroglyphics is that of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian cuneiform script. This also was forgotten for centuries, and not 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century did the German scholar Grote- 
fend succeed in finding the key to it from a group of 
repeatedly in the inscription of Behistun (which we have already mentioned 
in chapter III), and which he rightly surmised to stand for “king”. The 
names of the kings being known from the Bible and from the Greek writer 
Herodotus, he was able to distinguish the syllables and letters in them. 
Following in his footsteps the English scholar Rawlinson deciphered an in- 
scription of four hundred lines, and after the Jewish scholar Oppert had made 
further researches Friedrich Delitzsch was able to compose a grammar and 
vocabulary for the ancient language of Assyria and Babylon. “The ruins of 
the temple of Ashurbanipal king of Assyria have furnished us with a quantity 
of tablets with cuneiform inscriptions ranging over a large vari ty of contents. 
The tablet reproduced here contains an extract from the toe of the flood 
in an Assyrian version analogous to the account in the Pentateuch. 

The third picture which we give of cuneiform writing is an extract 

from the book of laws of Humurabbi king of Babylon which is engraved 
on the famous pillar reproduced in the chapter four. One sentence in 
this extract runs “eye for eye, tooth for tooth’ — exactly as in the 
Pentateuch. 
Cuneiform writing was commonly used not only in Assyria and Babylon, 
but also in the other countries of the East, especially in communications bet- 
ween members of different peoples. We have already above in the chapter 
four given a picture of the tablet containing the letter of Abdi-Khibah 
the governor of Jerusalem to the king of Egypt written in cuneiform cha- 
racter. In Gezer in Juda laea have been found contracts of sale from the 
middle of the - seventh century B. C. in cuneiform, one of which we repro- 
duce. In Taanach also have been found a number of tablets with inscriptions 
in this script. We reproduce one of them to size. It contains a private 
letter which runs as follows: “To Ashtarishur from Amanachshar. Hadad 
preserve thee! Send thy brethren and their chariots. Send also horses for 
tribute and for presents and all the captives that thou hast. Send all these 
tomorrow to the city of Megiddo”. 

The Hittite inscription which is reproduced here is one of a number which 
have been found in Asia Minor and in northern Syria, where the Hittites 







igns which recurs 


_were predominant for many centuries. The signs resemble Egyptian hiero- 


glyphics, but up to now scholars have not succeeded in deciphering them 
satisfactorily. 


Inscriptions of a unique kind have. been found in the peninsula of Sinai, 
in a valley which the Arabs call after them “the valley of inscriptions”. The 
writing seems to combine hieroglyphics with Semitic letters. The task of de- 
ciphering them has engaged scholars for a considerable time, and many are now 
inclined to the view that we have here a transition stage between the hiero- 
elyphics and the most primitive form of alphabet. If, as is usually thought, 
the ancient Hebrew alphabet originated in Egypt, it is. only natural that it 
should have come through this peninsula, which was from of old a sort of 
bridge between Egypt and Canaan. As with the inscriptions of Rosetta and 
Behistun, so here the attempt at decipherment is based on a frequently recurring 
group of letters. he four letters +,9,4,Q are found together in a number 
of the inscriptions of Sinai, including the two that we reproduce, and it is 
worthy of note that they are sometimes written downwards and sometimes 
from left to right. As the inscriptions were found near the ruins of an 
ancient sanctuary where the goddess Hathor used to be worshipped (v. chapter 
seven), the English scholar Gardiner has conjectured that if the inscription is 
in a Semitic language, this group of letters stands for “Baalath”, a suggestion 
which has been generally accepted. If this is correct, then we have here the 
original form of the old Hebrew letters, from which they derived their names. 
Thus the “Beth” here has actually the form of a house, the “Ain” the form 
of an eye, d so forth. 

The old Hebrew script was, like the Hebrew language itself, common 
to a numlige of Semitic peoples which dwelt between the deserts of Syria 
and of Arabia. In this script was engraved the inscription of Mesha king 
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of Moab, a picture of which, as also the complete text, has been given 


in the chapter four. Here we give a copy of an extract from it in 
the original writing. A number of Sidonian inscriptions are also written 
in the Hebrew script and language. One of the most ancient inscriptions 
found on Israelitish soil is a calendar for the year discovered at Gezer. 
It runs as follows: “The month of ingathering, the month of sowing, the 
month of late sowing, the month of flax-cutting, the month of barley 
harvest, the month of general harvest, the month of vine-dressing, the month 
of fruit-harvest”. The words are written “short”, without the vowelletters 
like all the ancient inscriptions in Hebrew script and language, e. g. the 
Siloam inscription which is reproduced in the chapter four along with stone 
on which it is inscribed. In the text of the same chapter can be found the 
contents of this important historical document, and here we give a copy of 
the writing by itself. 

The inscriptions mentioned up to now are on stone, but the three following 
inscriptions from Samaria are on earthenware, and are typical of numbers 
that have been found in that layer of the excavations in Samaria which contains 
remains from the time of the kings of Israel. They are written in ink which 
has been excellently preserved to this day. These potsherds were used apparently 
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in sending wine and oil from one town to another for writing the name and 
place of the recipient, the contents of the package, and the date of its despatch. 
The three inscriptions here given run as follows: “In the tenth year wine of 
Kerem-hatel, and a bottle of oil for anointing’; “In the tenth year from 
Hazeroth to Gidio, a bottle of oi! for anointing’. "In the ninth year from 
Shiphton to Baal-Zemer, a bottle of old wine’. In the, corner of the last 
inscription at the top can still be discerned the remnants of an older inscrip- 
tion, including two letters which seem part of the word for “wine”. 

Along with these pieces of earthenware were found the fragments of the 
bow! of Ozorkon which has been mentioned above in the chapter four. This 
proves that the sherds are from the time of Ahab, while the large number 
found points to the existence of a brisk commerce in those days. 

The development of the ancient Hebrew script into the square script now 
in use can be seen from the comparative table of alphabets which we give. 
The ancient script has been preserved to this day in the scroll of the Law of 
the sect of the Samaritans in Palestine. The oldest manuscript extant in square 
script is one of the Old Testament written in the tenth century of the 
Christian era, and now in the library of Leningrad. The page which we 
reproduce is the beginning of the book of Joel. 

Knowledge of the art of writing, as we see from many passages in the 
Scripture, was well disseminated among the people. Thus we read that Gideon 
“caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and inquired of him, and he 
wrote down for him the princes of Succoth and the elders thereof, seventy 
and seven men’. Isaiah prophesies: “And the remnant of the trees of his 
forest shall be few, that a child may write them down”. Literacy and 
learning were almost synonymous; thus we find: “... like the words of 
a writing that is sealed, which men deliver to one oa is learned saying; 
Read this, I pray thee; and he saith; I cannot, for it is sealed. And 
the writing is delivered to him that is not learned, saying Read this, I pray 
thee. And he saith: I am not learned”. There were also “rapid scribes” 
who were experts in the art of writing (cf. “My tongue is the pen of a 
ready writer”). There were whole families of scribes: “Out of Zebulon they 
that handle the pen of the scribe”; and again: “the families of scribes that dwelt 
at Jabez”. In the king’s court one of the officials was a scribe, who had a 
special chamber assigned to him: “And he went down into the king’s house, 
into the aes chamber; and lo, all the princes sat there, even Elishama 
the scribe ete.”. Jeremiah the prophet had his own scribe in the person of 
Baruch son of Neriah: “And they asked Baruch saying, Tell us now, how 
didst thou write all these words at his mouth? Then Baruch answered them, 
He pronounced all these words unto me with his mouth, and I wrote them 
with ink in the book”. 

In the Scripture, besides pen and ink which are referred to in the above 
quotations, there are mentioned as instruments of writing the writer’s inkhorn, 
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Jud. V, 14 


Is. X, 19 


Ib. XXIX, 11, 


Ps. XLV, 2 
Jud. V, 14 


12 


1 Chr. TI, 55 


Jer. XXXVI, 


12 


Ib. ib. 17, 18 


Ez. IX, 3 


which was carried on the loins in the girdle, as is the custom with the Arabs 
Job XIX,24 at this day; the “iron pen” (ef. “that with an iron pen and lead they were 

Is. VIN, 1 graven on the rock for ever”); the style (“Take thee a great tablet and write 

Jer. XXXVI, upon it with a common style”); and the “scribe’s penknife”, which was used 
23 for poinling the reeds. 

In all the ancient countries of the East the art of writing was held in high 
esteem by the mass of the people, especially in Egypt, where the caste of the 
scribes was one of the pillars of the social oder. This country with its highly 
centralised government which controlled the whole life of the people, including 
its economic activities, required a multitude of scribes, secretaries and registrars. 
Egyptian drawings are full of representations of clerks and registrars checking 
the amount of work done by labourers. One of our pictures shows different 665 
types of scribes with various writing implements and materials. On the left 
under the Egyptian tree of life is a scribe sitting and writing with a reed 
pen on a wooden tablet, while his left hand holds an inkhorn with two 
receptacles, one for black ink and one for red. The second scribe holds in 
his hands an open scroll of papyrus, while in front of the third one stands a 
vessel containing water for moistening the ink pigments. The pens of the 
scribes are stuck behind their ears exactly as is done in our own day. The 
wooden tablets were covered with a thin plaster, from which the writing 
could easily be effaced. 

The statuette of the scribe which we reproduce is one of the finest of the 664 
Egyptian works of art. It is not surprising that the artist chose for his 
subject a * since the scribes were also regarded as artists. The proto- 
type of all handlers of the pen, the legendary Imhotep, who was also an 
architect and a composer of parables, was honoured by the Egyptians among 
their greatest heroes. And among the Egyptian didactic sayings we find: 
‘Strive to be a scribe in order that thou mayest guide all mankind”; “Give 
good heed to non and love them like thine own mother, for there is nothing 
in the world more precious“. 

An important article ins ancient life was the ignet, which was carried by 
every man of station and jealously guarded b y him. Sulamith says to her 

S.S. VIII, 6 beloved: “Set me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thine arm”. When 
Gen.XXXVIM Judah asks Tamar “what pledge shall I give thee?” she answers “Thy signet 

ue and thy cord and thy staff that is in thy hand”. In the excavations that 
have been carried out in Palestine there have been discovered numerous signets 
of various forms and with various inscriptions. Some which bear no writing 
but only pictures have been reproduced above in the chapter eight. We 
here show some signets on which is inscribed the name of their owner in old 
Hebrew script. Among these is an Ammonite signet and a Moabite one. 679, 681 
These do not differ in any way from the Israelitish signet in script or in 
language, but only in the fact that the name of the owner of the Moabite 
one contains the name of the Moabite god Chemosh. All the signets except 
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un goootne forth rays, and 
reat 7686, cially forms of animals real or imaginary, an / human forms, as in 
679, ate the above-mentioned Ammonite al, in the seal of Shebnin the servant of 
691,689 Uziyau, and in the seal of Abiyau servant of Uziyau. In the seal of F Hananyahu son of 
Azaryahu the seal is surrounded with an ornamental wreath of flowers. For 
historical purposes the names on these seals are importan , as many of them 
do not occur in- the bible, and most of them contain the name of the - 


deity, as was_ the custom in the ancient world in general and in Israel in 
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HOW THE PICTURES ILLUSTRATE THE BIBLE 
; 


Although in connection with our seven hundred pictures we have quoted 
some thousand verses from the Scripture, this by no means represents the 
whole extent to which they may be used to illustrate the biblical text. In 
explaining the pictures we have adduced for the most part only such verses 
as have some direct and tangible connection with the pictures, and of 
these only an insignificant portion. But the more carefully every picture is 
studied, the more will it be found to throw light on various passages in the 
Bible, and the more we try to visualise exactly the narratives and metaphors 
of the Bible, the more shall we find assistance in the pictures. Accordingly 
we have bro g together in this supplementary chapter (which is specially 
addressed to teachers and students) a number of texts which are not directly 
connected with the pictures, but which can be illustrated from them, in a 
manner which may serve as an example for many others. 

The picture, for instance, of a family on its wanderings is not only 426 
instructive in itself, but serves to bring before our eyes the wanderings of the 

Gen. XXXII, patriarchs of Israel: ‘And I will journey on gently according to the pace of 

'© the cattle that are before me and according to the pace of the children”. 

Not that we actually have Jacob and his family here; but a similar picture 

is presented by the drawing on the one hand and by the words of the text 

on the other. So too if we want to form an idea of the waggons on which 

Gen. XLVI, 5 the sons of Jacob carried “‘their father and their little ones and their wives” 
to Egypt, we have only carefully to study the same picture. 

Sometimes, to complete our mental image of an incident recorded in the 
Bible, it is necessary to piece together two pictures or more. Thus, on the 
migration of Jacob and his family to Egypt much light may be thrown by 
the picture of the Syrian fugitives who are begging from Horemhab, the 180 

Gen. XLII, 6 viceroy of Egypt, permission to enter that country: “And the brethren of 
Gen.XLIIl,28 Joseph came and bowed down to him with their faces to the earth”; ‘And 
they bowed the head and made obeisance” etc. Here it may be noted that 
the practice of prostration can be seen in other pictures, e. g. that of the en- 
voys of the city of Lachish doing obeisance to the king of Assyria. The study 217 
of pictures like these will help us to give to the words of the Bible their 
true meaning as intended by their authors, instead of the meaning which they 
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232 


176 


338 


364 
438 


192 


496 


480—486 


467, 468 


up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it” (the exact meaning of 


bear according to the usage of the present day, and which may be considerably 
different. " 

Thus among the signets shown in our pictures we find some made in the 
form of a ring — a custom which was usual in former days but is no longer 
known. A modern reader is likely tobe puzzled by the words of the book 
of Esther: “And the king took his ring from his hand and gave it to Haman Est. III, 10-12 
the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the Jews’enemy . be the name of king 
Ahasuerus was it written, and it was sealed with the king’s ring.” But we 
have only to look at the picture of the bronze ring with a seal affixed to it, 
and the whole story lives before us. Similarly when we read in Ezekiel: 
“Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile and lay it before thee and trace Ez. IV, 1 
upon it a city, even Jerusalem”, we ask in surprise whether it was the custom 
in to those days to make drawings on bricks of all things, and the answer 
is given by the brick of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, which shows that 
there was nothing strange in this practice at the time. : 

A number of our pictures might have been made specially to illustrate 
certain texts. The following are a few instances out of many which might 
be adduced. The picture of Pharaoh Semerkhet breaking the head of 
a Semitic nomad may be put alongside of the verse “an Egyptian smiting a Ex. Il, 11 
Hebrew”; the picture of the soldiers cutting trees on the banks of a river 
goes with the verse “And when they came to the Jordan they cut down 2K. VI, 4,5 
wood; and one of them was felling a beam and the axehead fell into the 
water” etc.; the picture of a woman spinning with the verse “And all the Ex. XXXV,25 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun” etc.; the picture of the jars with a thread for carrying 
them over the shoulder with the verse “Furnish thyself to go into captivity’’; Jer. XLVI, 19 
the picture of the embalmed skull of Rameses with the verse “And Joseph Gen. L, 2-3 
commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his father, and the physi- 
cians embalmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled for him, for so are 
fulfilled the days of embalming’’; the picture of the anointing of a pillar with 


> ; d 
the verse “‘And he took the stone that he had put under his head, and set it Gen. XXVIII, 
\ 18 





the phrase “he set it up for a pillar” is that he raised upright a stone that 

was lying flat in the field, after the manner of the numerous pillars depicted 

in our pictures; and so we read further on ‘And Jacob took a stone and set Gen.XXXI,45 
it up for a pillar”); the pictures of corpses found under thresholds and 
foundations with the verse “In his days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho; 1 K. XVI, 34 
with Abiram his firstborn he laid the foundation thereof and with his youngest 

son Segub he set up the gates thereof, according to the word of the Lord 

which He had spoken by the hand of Joshuah the son of Nun” (“Cursed be Josh. VI, 26 
the man before the Lord that riseth up and buildeth this city, even Jericho; 

with the loss of his firstborn shall he lay the foundations thereof and with 


the loss of his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it’’). 


15 pi Bf 


Is. 1, 8 
Is. XXIX, 11 


Is. II, 4 


Joel IV, 9, 10 


These resemblances are not far-fetched or recondite; on the contrary, they 
fit in with the literal meaning of the text, and help us to realise more dis- 
tinctly the actual life of the ancient Israelites. 

As has been mentioned above, the similes and metaphors in the Bible, 
especially in the prophetical books, were drawn for the most part from actual 
experience, and several cases in point can be found in our explanations of 
the pictures. Sometimes a picture exactly corresponds to a simile in the 
Bible e. g. “as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers”. The following are a 
few more examples of this. Isaiah says: “And the vision of all this is be- 
come unto you like the words of a writing that is sealed, which men 
deliver to one that is learned saying ‘Read this, I pray thee’; and he saith: 
‘I cannot, for it is sealed’. The point of the reference to sealing is brought 
home to us by the picture of the scroll which was found in Elephantine, 
and which we see actually folded up and closed with a seal. So with another 
passage in the same writer: “And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruninghooks”. These words are no mere flight 
of imagination, but picture an actual occurrence, for the ancient sword could 
in fact easily be turned into a ploughshare and the spear into a pruning- 
hook with a slight change of form, and this was actually done in time of 
peace, while the opposite process took place in time of war, as we read in 
iaePrepare war... . beat your plowshares into swords and 


the prophet J 





your pruning-hooks into spears”. ; 

To obtain the full value from the pictures it is necessary to scrutinise them 
attentively so as to distinguish every detail. To illustrate how this should 
be done, we will analyse three pictures. 

The picture, for instance, of the captives in Egypt working at brick-making 
is full of instruction with regard to the details of this operation. On the 
extreme left of the picture we see them drawing water from a well, at the 
side of which two workers are taking measurements with a compass while 
a third is making bricks in a wooden mould. In the middle of the picture 
are two men, one stooping and one standing upright, carrying bricks on 


330 


244 


313 
312, 345, 344 


188 


poles slung over their shoulders, and on either side of these are two -task-- 


masters, one sitting and one standing, with their rods in their hands. 
To the right we see them carrying single bricks and also mud in jars. 
At the extreme right of the picture are builders who are fixing bricks 
into a sloping wall, like the side of a pyramid. Above the wall is a 
hieroglyphic inscription. Scattered about the picture are isolated figures — 
one building a wall of brick, one helping to raise a load and so forth. 
If we take these details out of their setting and disregard the caption 
beneath the picture, we shall find in them material for a vivid illustration 
of the grinding labour of the Israelites in Egypt as recorded in the Bible. 
Apropos of this it may be mentioned that the hieroglyphic inscription on the 
right of the picture contains the following words supposed to be addressed 
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539 


543 


by the taskmaster to the workers: “Be not indolent, for the rod of punish- 
ment is in my hand”. 

In the picture of agricultural labour in the chapter on “Articles of Common 
Use”, we notice the following details. The double line which runs the whole 
length of the picture is a furrow. In the middle of it is a pool of water left 
from the overflow of the Nile. Above on the right are some workers plucking 
up weeds and cutting down trees; one tree is already felled and lies with its 
foliage on the ground. On the Jeft they are hoeing the ground and scatte- 
ring seed; below on the right they are ploughing with ploughs yoked 
to oxen. The ploughman on the left has a front curl after the fashion of 
the Libyans. On the left of the other ploughman who holds a whip in his 
hand a boy is walking along scattering seed from a basket. Two men are 
breaking up clods with hammers of wood. On the extreme left of the pic- 
ture a man is sitting under a tree drinking water from a bottle, while 
below are all the requisites for a meal: a basket of bread, a dish with cooked 
food, and a jar of liquor on a round wicker mat. 

Our third example is the Assyrian. picture of a sacrificial offering in chapter 
VII. On the extreme left on a small mound are two pillars, bteween which 
is the entrance to the sanctuary. On the throne in the gateway is the image 
of a deity, before which a worshipper is praying with outstretched hands. 
Behind the gateway on the inner side is a table for sacrifice, with legs re- 
sembling those of some animal, and on it are various offerings. Behind it is 
an incense censer from which the flame is ascending. At the side of the 
censer is a vessel of libation standing on a tripod. In the middle of the pic- 
ture is seen the king who has come “to burn incense upon the altar of in- 
cense..... and in his hand a censer to burn incense”. Behind him is a 
priest with a basin in his hand. Another priest is laying his hand on the 
head of a calf that has been brought for a sacrifice, and four more priests 
complete the train. 

A close scrutiny of this kind occasionally reveals a picture within a pic- 
ture. Thus in one Assyrian picture showing various ceremonies we see below 
a representation of the breaking of an idol which has loss its sanctity, re- 
minding us of the story of Gideon-Jerubbaal: “And when the men of the 
city rose early in she morning, behold the altar of Baal was broken down, 
and the Asherah was cut down that was by it..... There fore on that 
day he was called Jerubbaal, saying: Let Baal contend against him, because 
he hath broken down his altar”. 

There is no subject mentioned in the Bible in regard to which received 
ideas differ so widely from the results of modern research as on religious wor- 
ship. It is therefore of particular importance to fit the pictures in the chapter 
on this subject into the texture of the biblical narrative. For instance, a 


471—476 careful study of the pictures of the ancient altars in Petra and Baalbek will 


help us to find new meaning in the words of the Scripture: “And if thou 
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2 Ch. XXVI, 
16-19 


Jud. V1, 28-32 


Ex.XX, 25, 26 


make Me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stones, for if 
thou hast lifted up thy tool upon it thou hast profaned it; neither shalt thou 
go up by steps unto Mine altar etc.”. In one detail — that of the stones being 
unhewn — the commandment of the Torah agrees with the pictures of ancient 
altars, but in another — that of the steps — there is a clear opposition between 
the commandment and the ancient custom; and this is highly instructive. So 
the pictures of the Asherah show us the gradual development of its form 491—493 
from a leafy tree (491) to a mere wooden idol (493, and see also 529) with 
only the semblance of branches. In their hatred of the Asherah the prophets 
Hos. [V, 12 reviled it in both forms at once, and this is the point of Hosea’s gibe: “My 
people ask counsel of their tree and their staff declareth unto them”. 
A striking example of the way in which the Bible may receive illustration 
from the most unlikely sources is afforded by the Roman coins. The figure 285 
of the daughter of Israel sitting on the ground in an attitude of despair 
Aur via corresponds exactly to the verse: ‘The virgin of Israel is fallen, she shall no 
more rise, she is cast down upon her land, there is none to raise her up”. 
The ploughman following his oxen on the soil of Jerusalem might have been 292 
Mi. IU, 12 drawn punpodaly to illustrate the verse: “Zion shall be plowed as a field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the 
high places of a forest”. Whether by design or from coincidence the Roman 
artist pourtra ed exactly the the vision of the prophets. 
By usin - the pictures in this way it is possible to form a living picture 
of the world of the Bible, and to breathe a new spirit into the dry words of the text. 
How much this will contribute both to interest the learner and to impress 
the lessons on his memory need hardly be said. What is more, the Bible 
can be made im this way a text-book of general instruction on man and 
nature, for there is no book which touches on so many fields, and which 
forms a starting-point for so many branches of inquiry. 
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LIST OF PICTURES 


The abbreviation oppo-ite to each picture in this list denotes the source from which it is taken, and the full title of which 


will be found in the list of sources (arranged alphabetically according to the abbreviations) which follows. In addition the 
following abbreviations are found in this list: O. P. = Original photograph; A. P. = Aerial photograph. — An asterisk * 
denotes that the piccure has been taken from the records of the English Palestine Exploration Fund. 


é 1. On the banks of the Nile Fr. | 47. Hebron E.-G. II | go. Vine (Vitis vinifera) Fr. 
2. The Pyramid of Cheops Breasted | 48. The Wilderness of Judaea A.P.| g1, Almond blossom and fruit (Amygdalus 
3. The great Sphinx 49. Another view of the same Benz. BA. communis) Pre 

4. Ruins of the temple of Karnak 50. The Brook of Cherith Fr.| 92. Fig (Ficus carica) - 
Benz, BA.| 51. The Pass of Michmash E.-G. I| 93. Pomegranate (Punica granatum) Tr. 

5. The Sinai ridge E.-G. IL} 52. Gaza E.-G. If} 94. Sycamore branch (Ficus sycomorus) 

6. El Paran ‘ 53. Ascalon - 95. Olive branch (Olea europea) . 
7. Brook of Moses 7 54. Ashdod ' 96. Iris (Iris reticulata) Fr: 

8. Source of the Jordan Benz. BA. | 55. River Arnon Benz. BA.| 97. Date palm (Phoenix dactylifera) , 
; g. The waters of Merom Fr. | 56. Mount of Sodom # g8. Anemone (Anemone coronaria) Tr. 
~+ 10. Lake Galilee E.-G. 1) 57. Waterfalls of the Yarmuk O. P.| 9g. Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) RI 
. Plain of Jericho 58. Bridges over the Yarmuk =) 100. Terebinth (Pistacia terebinthus) T. II 


. The Jordan (18 miles from Jericho) 


59. Mountains and caves in Galilee _, 101. Broom-tree (Retama roetam) irs 

O. P. | 60. Caesarea A. P.| 102. Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) R. I 

. The Jordan (10 miles from Jericho) | 61. Gerasa 5 103. Oak (Quercus palaestina) Lortet 
O. P. | 62. Bethar : 104. Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) R. I 

. Mouth of the Jordan ch aes 63. Jabneh , a 105, Thorn (Zizyphus spina) Fr. 
5. The Dead Sea 64. Mountain path inJudaea Palistinai.B.| 106. Thistle (Centaurea calcitropa) Tr: 
16. The Jordan Valley A. P.| 65. Road from Jerusalem to Shechem 107. Plane-tree (Platanus orientalis) 3 
17. The Jordan near Beth Hoglah ; Palastina i. B. | 108. Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) , 
18. Mount Hermon E.-G. [| 66. At the foot of Hermon F 10g. Fir (Pinus maritima) ; 
. The Forest of Lebanon E.-G. IL] 67. Camel track on Mount Hermon 110. Camels (Camelus dromedarius) O. P. 


Palistina i. B. . Cattle i 


o. Tyre » 
















, Sidon * 68. Ruins of Kelah Benz. BA.| 112. Wild asses (Asinus hemippus) W. 

. Mount Carmel 3 69. Tel Babel # 113. Wild boar (Sus scrofa) ay 

. The Mountains of Ephraim’ Benz BA. | 70. Remains of Nebuchadnezzar’s Palace | 114. Field mice (Mus sylvaticus) . 

. Remains of a stone wall _ Samaria Benz. BA.| 115. White Antelope (Antilope leucoryx) 

. Gateway in Samaria 9 71. Wheat (Triticum yulgare) Tr. Tr. 

. Basilica in Samaria % if 72. Barley (Hordeum vulgare) Fr. | 116. Deer (Cervus elaphus) W. 
. Roman temple in Samaria 73. Millet (Sorghum vulgare) _ Tr.| 117. Wild goat (Capra beden) Lortet 

. Shechem : ventils (Ervum lens » |118.-Conies (Hyrax syriacus) Poll 

. Mizpah gis ie Wild gourds (Citrullus colocynthis) | 119. Gazelles (Gazella dorcas) W. 

. Bethel > e At POP ta I. If | 120. Springbucks (Alcephalus bubalis) _, 

. Shiloh : J in seen 76. Manna branch (Tamarix mannifera) 121. Antelopes (Antilope addax) 5 
Jerusalem from Mount Scopus E.-G.1| — R. II} 122. Panther (Felis pardus) Tr. 

. The Mount of Olives 7 77. Cotton plant (Gossypium herbaceum) | 123. Jackal (Canis aureus) “ 

. Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives R. I | 124. Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphi- 
E.-G. 1 | 78. Flax (Linum usitatissimum) Fr. bius) W. 

35. The Tower of David Benz. BA. | 79. Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) Tr. | 125. Bats (Xantharpya aegyptiaca) 5 
36. The fort of Zion ‘4 80. Reeds (Arundo donax) Fr, | 126. Eagles (Aquila chrysaetus) 3 
37. The brook of Gihon Fr. | 81. Lye (Salsola cali) Tr. | 127. Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus) = 
38. The Pool of Siloam Benz. BA. | 82. Frankincense (Boswellia serrata) R. II | 128. Owl (Athene persica) i 
39. The Pool of Hezekiah 83. Myrrh (Balsamodendron myrrha) Tr. | 129. Raven (Corvus corax) n 
4o. Jerusalem A. P. | 84. Ladanum (Cistus creticus) R. I| 130. Ostrich (Struthio camelus) Mrs 
41. Tombs of the Kings Palastina i. B. | 85. Nard (Nardus spica) Fr. | 131. Partridges (Caccabis saxatilis) W. 
42. Absalom’s Pillar 86. Wormwood (Arthemisia absinthinum) | 132. Swallows (Hirundo rufula) ; 
43. Tomb of Zechariah and Lazaretto __, Fr. | 133. Turtledove (Turtur visorius) , 
44. Tomb of Rachel 5 87. Balsam (Amyris balsamodendron) ,, | 134. Peacocks (Pavo cristatus) * 
45, Solomon’s Pool ; 88. Palma Christi (Ricinus communis) , | 135, Heron (Ardea cinerea) , 
46. Bethlehem A. P. | 89. Mandrakes (Mandragora officinalis) Tr. | 136. Cranes (Grus cinerea) ‘ 














137. Sparrow (Petrocossyphus cyaneus) W. 194. Names of Pharaohs in hieroglyphics 250. Drachma Benz 
138, Lizard and chameleon (Ptyodactylus Benz. BA. | 251. Coin of Ptolemy [ Head 
gecko and Chamaeleo vulgaris) W.| 195. Pharaoh Menepthah Kittel ATW. | 252, Coin of Ptolemy II Imboof 
139. Adder ‘and viper (Naja haje and| 196. The Israel stele Spiegelberg | 253. Coin of Ptolemy III Head 
Cerastes hassel quistii) W.| 197. Wall of Jericho Jericho | 254. Coin in honour of Berenice 
140. Swarm of locusts (Schistocerca pere- | 198. Gods of Egypt Meyer Head, Imhoof 
grina) NGM. | 199. Section from preceding picture 255. Coin of Ptolemy IV Head 
141. Migratory cricket (Schistocerca pere- Benz. BA. | 256. Ptolemy V Imhoof 
grina) NGM. | 200—203. Seals with inscription ,,the | 257. Ptolemy VI ; 
142. Hornet (Vespa orientalis) W. king’s” Bliss. Mac. | 258. Antiochus III . 
143. Cochineal insect (Coccus ilicis) » | 204. Seal of Shema RB. 1903 | 259. Seleucus IV » 
144. Purple murex (Murex trunculus) 205. Seal of Obadiah Stade | 260. Antiochus IV Epiphanes * 
Lortet | 206. Fragment of av Egyptian bowl with | 261. Antiochus V p 
145. Scorpion (Scorpio europaeus) _ T, II letters Samaria | 262. Demetrius I ¥ 
146—147. Israelite face modelled on jar 207. Seal of Ozorkon II ; 263. Alexander Beles » 
Handcock I | 208. Ozorkon’s bowl 5s 264. Antiochus VI Head 
148. Israelite prisoners Kaulen | 209. The Moabite Stone Dussaud | 265. Tryphon Imhoof 
149. Male and female Israelites 210. Siloam inscription Cl.-Ganneaw t | 266. Antiochus VII Ss 
Layard Dise. | 211. Obelisk of Shalmaneser II Paterson | 267. Memetrius IIL Head 
150. Head of an Assyrian Homme! | 212. The same (front and right) 268. Antiochus VIIT Imhoof 
151. Sumerian Handcock Mes. Layard Mon. 269. Antiochus III A 
152. Sumerian woman Jastrow Civ. | 213. The same (back and left) 270. Simon Maccabaeus Benz. 
153. Shasu nomads Sayce Layard Mon. | 271. John Hyrcanus Madden 
154. Canaanitish women AOTB | 214. Tiglath-Pileser Benz. BA | 272. Judah Aristobulus - 
155. Semitic captive Petrie Tombs | 215. Memorial tablet of Merodach Baladan | 273. Alexander Jannaeus i 
156. Amorites Maspero II Jastrow Rel. | 274. Salome Alexandra z 
157. Head of an Israelite Sayce | 216. Sargon ATAO | 275. Alexander II * 
158. Syrian enyoy Guthe | 217. Sennacherib before Lachish — Hinke | 276. Mattathias Antigonus 
159. Lybian Meyer | 218. Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem Madden Coinage 
160. Philistine Philistines Paterson | 277. Herod » ” 
161. Philistine prisoners Petrie III | 219. Sennacherib’s captives ; 278. Agrippa I m 4 
162. Phoenician Pitschmann | 220. Sennacherib with his horse Helmolt | 279. Julia Agrippina Saulcy 
163. Head of a Hittite Benz. | 221. Sennacherib’s camp Paterson Palace | 280. Nero 4 
164. Hittite warrior Sendschirli | 222. Siege of Lachish by Sennacherib 281. Eleazar ben Simeon Madden Coinage 
165. Egyptian Guthe Guthe | 282. Simon bar Giora Madden 
166. Bust of an Egyptian (“the sheikh”) | 223. Jewish family leaving Lachish 283. Simon bar Giora Benz. 
gyer Pyr. Paterson | 284. Simon bar Giora Reinach 
167. Ethiopian Guthe | 224. Esarhadon 5 285. Coin of Vespasian Madden 
168. Persian warrior Dieulafoy | 225. Tirhaka Petrie Arts | 286. Titus Sauley 
169. Median horseman = Sykes 1} 226. Statue of Esarhadon and inscription | 287. Vespasian Reinach 
170. Ethiopian, Hittite and Amorite of Ramses II Breasted | 288. Roman coin in honour of the Xth 
Meyer | 227. Women going into exile ATAO Legion Saulcy 
171. Japhetian from the West Sayce | 228. Ashurbanipal’s lion hunt Paterson | 289. Bar Cochba Madden 
172. Memorial tablet of Naram-Sin Sykes I| 229. Ashurbanipal Jeremias | 290. Bar Cochba Benz. 
173. Humurabi ‘= King I| 230. Ashurbanipal feasting Jastrow Ciy.| 291. Hadrian ~ eae 
174. Humurabi’s stele Morgan VII { 231. Gem from the time of Nebuchad- 292. Hadrian Sauley 
175. Humurabi before the sun god — nezzar R. II| 293. Severus tk Madden 
Morgan IV | 232. Brick with inscription of Nebuchad- | 294. Hand mill Canaan 
176. Pharao Semerkhet Lepsius III nezzar R. If | 295. Axes, borer and hatchet Ta’anek 
177. Pharaoh Amenemhat AOTB | 233. King Cyrus in form of a cherub 296. Stone javelin Mutes. 
178. Pharaoh Thothmes 1V Meyer Pyr. Justi | 297. » Stone projectile . Gezer Il 
179. Semitic caravan Lepsius IV | 234. Cyrus’ victory inscription 298, 299.* Slingstones Gezer Il 
180. Nomads from Canaan - Breasted King Babylon 300. Distaffs, spindles and weights Mutes. 
181. Canaanite captives > 235. Cyrus’ tomb - gu Benz. BA. | 301. Bone implements from Megiddo , 
182. Storehouses in Pithom " 236. Seal of the House of Achaemenes 302.* Needle case Gezer Il 
183. Egyptian slaves filling the granaries Dieulafoy | 303. Needles and reel Ta’anek 
ATAO | 237. Darius I » | 304, Scraping-knife Jericho 
184. Semitic captives before Pharaoh Seth | 238. Darius I hunting Sykes I| 305. Bone plate Mutes. 
AOTB | 239. Victory tablet of Darius I —_ Justi | 306. Gazelles’ horns as borers r 
185. Peypeam capuyes at field work 240. The island of Yeb or Elephantine | 307. Necklace Jericho 
Spiegelberg Breasted | 308. Bone articles from Samaria Samaria 
186. List of cities taken by Thothmes III | 241. Ruins of houses in Yeb Sachau | 309. Copper articles Jericho 
: ATAO | 242. Jar found in Yeb Rs 310. Bronze articles Ta’anek 
187. Letter of Abdi-Khibah in cuneiform | 243. Papyrus scroll r 311. Axe Yhiersch 
Hilprecht | 244. The same, showing seal : 312. Copper spear-head rf 
188. Captives making bricks Mission V | 245. Egyptian symbols on the seal _, 313. Sword from Gezer Gezer Il 
189. Mines in the Sinai desert Breasted | 246. Letter of the Jews of Yeb to Bagoas | 314. Bronze chisel Mutes. 
igo, Statues of Ramses II Petrie III Sachau, Drei ar. Pap. | 315, 316.* Bronze knives Gezer IIL 
191. Ramses II in his youth Breasted | 247. Weight in form of a lion CIS If, 3| 317, 318.* Iron knives 5 
192. Head of mummy of Ramses iI 248. Assyrian weight in form of a goose | 31g. Iron articles from Samaria Samaria 
Breasted Layard Mon. | 320, 321.* Bronze forks Gezer II 
193. Ramses II taking Ascalon AOTB | 249. Weighing in scales Benz. BA. | 322. Pincers from Lachish Bliss 
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i) 
i) 


ibe 351, 352. Egyptian bakers 


323. A smithy Ermann 
324. Curved sword Canaan 
325. Sword of king Raminirari A 
- 326.* Bronze winder Gezer IJ 


327. Nomads’ tents Layard Dise. 
328. Tents, from an Assyrian drawing 
Benz. 
329. Tomb of Pharaoh’s daughter é 
330. Booth in a field T. Il 
331. Ruins of Jericho Jericho 
332. Foundations of the temple of Bel 


333. Canaanitish tower Canaan 
334. Canaanitish water conduit 7 
335. Wall in Megiddo Mutes. 
336. Syrian chiefs felling trees in Lebanon 
Miller Asien 

Sarzec 
trees 
Layard Disc. 
339. Soldiers transporting logs Balawat 
340. Ground plan of the house of the 

forest of Lebanon Benz. 
341. House of the forest of Lebanon (ele- 

yation Benz. 
342. Plan of Solomon’s buildings ' 
343. Agricultural labour in Egypt 


337. Plan of a fortress 
338. Assyrian soldiers felling 


Ermann 

344. Sickle Benz. 
345. Plougshares Mutes. 

_ 346. Millstones Benz. 
-. 347." Stones for grinding Gezer II 
348. Woman grinding corn, Ermann 


349. Bakers at work Wilkinson If 
350, Chamberlains bringing pomegranates 
and locusts Layard Dise. 
Lepsius IIL 
353, 354. Oil-presses in Taanach and Gezer 
y ; Gezer HI, Ta’anek 
355. Wine-making in Egypt Wilkinson I 


_ 356. Wine-skin Guthe 
359. Servants bringing wine Botta 
358. Pouring off wine Ermann 
359. Egyptian joinery ~ 
360. A banquet P.-Ch. II 
361. A die (“Pur“) Dieulafoy 


362. Domino in the shape of a tower 
Holscher 
363. Unravelling and spinning of flax 
— Benz. 
364. Sumerian woman spinning Morgan I 
365. Upright spinning frame Benz. 
366. Egyptian shoemakers Ermann 
367. Egyptian tanners a ah 
368. Short vests with sleeves Sendschirli 
369—413.* Ornaments from Gezer 
Gezer If 
414. Semite with fringed apron Guthe 
415. Hittite women in long robes Benz. 


416. Bronze rings - Mutes. 
417. Washing clothes in Egypt Ermann 
418. Bronze ring Benz. 
419. Basalt dish Jericho 
420. Babylonian golden ornament ATAO 


Mutes. 
Benz. 
P,-Ch. Il 
Benz. 
Paterson Palace 
Layard Disc. 
Ermann 
Jericho 


Aa1. 


Fragment of an armlet 
422. Fragment of an image 
423. Gold chain 

424. Camel-saddles 

425. Camel with drivers 
426. Family on the road 
427. Pottery making 
428. Glazed pot 
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429, 430. Two glazed jars Jericho 
431. Kettle - 
432. Pot with perpendicular sides ‘s 
433. Artistic vase » 
434. Large pot » 
435. Sieve 
436. Double pot Gezer II 
437. Strainer Ta’anek 
438. Travelling jugs Thiersch 
439. Two yessels with one handle 
Jericho 
o. Primitive lamps Benz. 
441." Evolution of the ancient lamp 
Gezer II 
442. Jar handle with seal Benz. 
443. Simple lamps Canaan 


444. Three jar handles with seals __, 

445. Memorial lamp 

446. Wall of Jericho 

447. Attack on wall and towers 
Wilkinson I 


» 
Jericho 


448. Assyrian in coat of mail Benz. 
449. Assyrian slinger Layard If 
450. Assyrian in full armour Benz. 
451. Egyptian soldiers x 

452. Assyrian battering-ram Botha 
453. Assyrian shield 5 

454. Assyrian standard Jastrow Rel. 
455. Assyrian long shield Botha 
456. Hittite war-chariot Benz. 


457. Assyrian cavalry Layard Mon. 
458. Assyrian king in his chariot 


Layard II 
459.. Philistine war-chariots Philistines 
460. Lion hunt Benz. 
461. Prisoner in chains Botha 


462. Torturing prisoners Layard Disc. 
463. Assyrians putting out the eyes of their 


enemies Kaulen 

64.* Objects found in a tomb in Gezer 
J 

Gezer I 


465. “Tombs of the Sanhedrin” Thomsen 
466. Israelitish tombs in Gilead Driver 
467. Skeleton of a woman in the foun- 


dation of a house AOTB 
468. Jar with the corpse of a child 

Mutes. 

469. Plan of the tombs of the Sanhedrin 

Benz. BA. 


470. Jewish tomb from the time of the 
Second Temple Thiersch 

471. Ancient sanctuary in Petra 
Dalman P. 


ee with steps in Petra 


473. Altar with steps in Balbek Kittel 
474. Basin in the sanctuary of Petra 

y Dalman P. 
475. Niches for images in Petra 


» 
476. Circle of stones near Bethel Oort 
477. Dolmen in Transjordania Conder 

478. Double dolmen in Transjordania 
Kcekardt 

479. Stone with holes in Gezer 

Handcock H. L. 
480. Pillar of unhewn stone Benz. BA. 
481. Pillar with groove Luynes 
482. Stone pillar in Petra Dalman P. 


483." Pillar with groove from Gezer 
Gezer II 

484. Pillar in Taanach Ta’anek 

485. Hewn pillar in Cyprus P.-Ch. IV 











486. 
. Row of pillars in Taanach - 


488. 
489. 
490. 
Agi. 
4g2. 


. Priest of an Asherah 


494. 


Ta’anek 


Pair of pillars in Taanach 


Tablet from Carthage with drawing 
of two pillars Kypros 


Offering of first-fruits to an Asherah 

Maspero I 
Coin fron Cyprus with picture of 
Astarte Kypros 


Dance round an Asherah . 
Figure of a person praying . 
Levy 
Votive tablet to Baal-Hammon 


CIS I, 1 


495. Incense box, altar and two pillars 
Maspero II 
496. Anointing a pillar in Assyria Stade 
497. Tablet with symbols dedicated to 
Astarte Oort 
498. Ox of bronze ATAO 
499. Calf of Bronze AOTB 
500. Bas-relief of an ox Eckhardt 
Sor. Image of Baal-Hammon Kypros 
502. Image of a goddess Ta’anek 
503. Image of a horned goddess AOTB 
504. Image of Astarte Ta’anek 
505. Head of Hathor AOTB 
506. Bas-relief of Astarte Driver 

507. Astarte as goddes of vegetation 

Meyer Sumerier 
508. Astarte as goddess of war RGGI 
5og. Figure of a demon Ta’anek 
510. Teraphim Crespi 
511. Babylonian household deity Botta 

512. Satyr from Nineveh Fe 
513. Bronze serpent from Gezer AOTB 
514. Irom serpent from Susa Morgan VII 
5155. Amulet from Gezer Gezer Ill 
516. Bone amulet from Gezer AOTB 


520. 
521. 


522. 


. Osiris weighing human hearts _, 


518. 


The Babylonian deity Shamash 
Rawlinson V 


. The Babylonian moon-god Sin 


King Sumer. 


Marduk Weissbach 
Nebo Hommel 
The Syrian god Kedesh Muller I 


523. The Syrian god Rimmon Weissbach 
524. The Phoenician deity Reshef 
Miller I 
525. Hadad, a Semitic deity | Weissbach 
526. Dagon Jeremias 
527. Assyrian gods in procession Kaulen 
528. Phoenician model ofa temple Kypros 
529. Plan of a Semitic high-place 
Canaan 
530. Altar of Sargon II AOTB 
531. Sanctuary and altar on a Phoenician 
* coin Kypros 
532, Picture of five altars AOTB 
533. Incense box from Taanach Ta’anek 
534. Fragments of an incense box from 
Gezer Thiersch 
535. Lamp on a bronze stand Mutes. 
536. Bronze stand for incense box i 
537. Incense censer Jericho 
538. Ceremony of taking an oath Kypros 


. Bringing an offering 
. Babylonian woman praying 


. Offering 


Jastrow Rel. 
Heuzey 


incense in 


Benz BA. 


libation and 


Egypt 


. Assyrian king’ offering libation 


Handcock Mes. 
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543. Assyrian religious ceremonies Botta 
544. Two angels by the tree of life 
: Layard Mon. 
545. The tree of life King Religion 
546. Marduk fighting a monster 
Jastrow Rel. 
547. Giant holding a lion and a snake 
Botta 
548. Mythological picture from Gezer 
Hinke 
549. Assyrian king with guardian angel 
Handcock Mes. 
550. Egyptian throne Kypros 
551. Assyrian cherub with form of al 
Benz. 
552. Assyrian cherub in human form 
Layard Mon. 
553. Two Babylonian cherubs Botta 
554. Twin cherubs as pedestal for an 
image AOTB 
555. An Egyptian holy ark Kypros 
556. Egyptian cherubs » 
557. Ark of the Covenant with the 
cherubim (conjectural) Benz BA. 
558. Tent of Assembly (conjectural) 
Atlas SPCK. 
559. Basin on wheeled base AOTB 





560, 561. Bases in Solomon’s temple (con- 
jectural) AOTB and R. I 
562. The temple pillars (after Benzinger) 
' Benz. 
563. Reconstruction of Solomon’s temple 
Ch. IV 

564. Temple pillars (after Perrot 
sP.-Ch., LV. 
565. Solomon’s temple (elevation Benz. 
566. Solomon’s temple (plan) — 
567. Bronze sea of Solomon 






» 
onjectura!) 


Stade 


568. Model of the temple of Ezckiel’s 

vision P.-Ch. IV 
569. Reconstruction of Herod’s temple 

} Benz BA. 

570. Notice on the wall of Herod’s temple 

Benz BA. 


571. Ancient lamp -Ta’anek N 
572. Seven-branched candlestick %. the 
Arch of Titus _ Benz. 
573. Temple vessels carried in triumph in 
Rome 
574. The Western Wall E.-G. I 
575. The “Eben Shetiya” (northern side) 
Dalman N. P.-F. 

576. The “Eben Shetiya“ (eastern side) 


Dalman N. P.-F. 
577. Earthenware fragment with geo- 
metrical design Ta’anek 


578. Earthenware fragment with woven 


design Ta’anek 
579. Earthenware fragment with figure of 
palm Ta’anek 
580. Stones for grinding paint Mutes. 


581.* Upper portion of painted vessel 
Gezer II 
582. Earthenware fragment of pottery with 


Wendland | 





figure of a bird Thiersch 
583. Ornamented jar from Gath Benz. 
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584. Ornamentation of jar from Gath 
Thiersch 
585. Fragment of Cretan pottery 5 
586. Phoenician bowl Pietschmann 
587. Phoenician ornamented bowl 
Pietschmann 
588. Jars from Tel-Zechariah Thiersch 
589. Fragment with figure of a bird 
Ta’anek 
5go. Fragment with figure of a fish , 
591. Fragment with figures of wild goats 
Bliss 
592, 593. Drawings of wild goats Ta’anek 
594. Pottery fragment with picture of 
a tree of life Ta’anek N. 
595. Figures of fighting-men Mutes. 
596. Decorated jar Jericho 
597. Jar with Greek decoration Ta’anek 
598." Jar from Gezer Gezer II 
599, 600. Jars from the time of the Second 


Temple Ta’anek 
601. Libation bowl from Taanach 5 
602. Lamp in form of a duck Benz. 


603. Hollow vessel in shape of a cow 
Canaan 
604. Earthenware bird Benz. 
605. Figure of a lion on an Egyptian 
scarab Ta’anek 
606. Babylonian drawing of a lion Benz. 


607. Seal from Taanach Ta’anek 
608. Seal of Shema Mutes. 
609. Egyptian scarab Benz. 
610. Scarab from Taanach Ta’anek 


611. Square signet from Taanach Ta’anek 
612. Seal with Egyptian symbols ATAO 
613. Wooden signet from Lachish Bliss 
614. Various seals from Palestine Bliss-Mac. 
615. Three seals from Jericho Jericho 


616. Amulet in shape of a palm-branch 
Ta’anek 
617. Signet from Gezer ATAO 


618. Cylindrical signet from Taanach 675. Letter in cuneiform Ta’anek N, 
Ta’anek | 676. Calendar in old Hebrew script 
619. Babylonian signet Ward Ephemeris III 
620. Gilgamash fighting the lion 677. Passage from the inscription of King 
Handcock Mes. Mesha Kittel ATW. 
621. The god of agriculture Ward | 678. Reproduction of Siloam inscription 
622.* Mural decoration from time of the Benz. Ba. 
Second Temple Bliss-Mac. | 679. Signet from Rabbath-Ammon AOTB 
623. Incense vessel from Megiddo Mutes. | 680. Seal of Shebnin , Levy 
624.* Bowl Gezer III | 681. Seal of Chemoshyechi ” 
a ae jar ¥ s 682. Seal of Elisegeb , 
626.* Alabaster flask ~ 5 683. Seal of Nethanyahu AOTR 
pies Da : i cin | 684. Seal of Yechmalyahu  Cl.-Ganneau I 
628. Bottle from Jerusalem | Vincent | 685. Seal of Hananyahu son of Achbor 
629. Jar from Jerusalem ean ee . : ey. Cl.-Gannean 


630. Big-bellied pot from Jerusalem _, 


631.* Jar of ordinary shape Gezer II 
632.* Earthen Jamp 5 
633.* Ornamented jar > 
634. Jar to be carried with a string 

- Vincent 
635.* Jar Gezer Il 
636.* Cup ay: 


637.* Ornamented dish ; 
638.* Small bowl Fs 
639.* Bottle 








640. Double jar from Jerusalem Vincent 
641.* Bottle Gezer IIt 
642. Altar of incense from Taanach (side 


view) Ta’anek 
643. The same (front view) : 
644. Decorated lintel RB 1905 
645. Egyptian flute-players Ermann 
646. Egyptian blowing a trumpet 

Wilkinson I 

647. Assyrian playing a lute Benz. 
648. Eleven-stringed harp Sarzec 
649. Assyrian beating a drum Fr 
650. Assyrian striking eymbals a 
651. Trumpets on the Triumphal Arch o 

Titus Fr. 
652. Semite playing a lyre , 
653. Egyptian band Guthe 
854. Assyrian band Benz. 
655. Assyrian quartet 8 
656. Assyrian horizental harp ‘, 
657—659. Musical instruments on the 


coins of Bar-Cochba Fr. 


660. Israelite captives playing the harp 

. Benz. 
661. Egyptian dancing girls 3 
662. Hieroglyphic inscription on the Pa- 


lermo Stone Breasted 


: 


‘ 


663. Inscription on the Rosetta Stone 
Hilprecht 
664. Egyptian scribe Hall 
665. Scribes at work Lepsius HI 
666. Sinai inscriptions ZDMG 
667. Cuneiform script Layard Disc. 
668. Extract from Humurabi’s code 
Hung.-Lam. 
669. Extract from the Babylonian story of 
the Flood in cuneiform Jastrow Ciy. 
670. Hittite inscription King Babylon 
671. Deed of sale in cuneiform Benz. 


672—674. Inscriptions on pottery frag- 
ments 


Seal of Weliecer™ 


686. Cl.-Ganneau III 

687. Table showing evolution of the 

Hebrew alphabet Benz. 

688. Seal of Zachar Levy 

689. Seal of Hananyahu son of Azaryahu 

AOTB 

690. Seal of Shemayahu Levy 
691, Seal of Abiyahu Hi 

692. Seal of Amadyahu Benz. 

693. Passage from an old manuscript of 


the Bible Stade 


Samaria 


& 
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Mythology, London, 1899. 

King Sumer — L.W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, 
London, 1910. 

Kittel — RB. Kittel, Studien zur hebriischen Archiologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1908. 

Kittel ATW — R. Kittel, Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
in ihren wichtigsten Ergebnissen, Leipzig, 1912. 

Koldewey — R. Koldewey, Die Hettitische Inschwift, gefunden 

>in Babylon am 22. 8.99, Leipzig, 1goo. 





Kypr M. Obnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und 
Homer, Berlin, 1893. 


Layard pre — A. HH. Layard, Nineveh and its remains, vol. 
' [—H, London, 1849. 
Layard Disc. — A..H, Layard, Discoveries in the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, London, 1853. 
Layard Mon, — A. H. Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 
Wesscen, 1849. 
Lepsius I-XH — C. R. Lepsius, Denkmiler aus Agypten und 
Athiopien, Tafeln-Binde I—XII, Berlin 1850 — 59. 
Levy — M. A. Levy, Siegel und Gemmen mit aramiischen 
usw. Inschriften, Breslau, 1869. 
Lortet — L. Lortet, La Syrie d’aujourd’hui, Paris, 1884. 
Luynes — M. le Due de Luynes, Voyage d’Exploration de 
la Mer Morte a Petra, Paris. 
Madden — F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews, London, 188t. 
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Madden Coinage — F. W. Madden, History of Jewish coi- 
nage and of money in the Old and New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1864. 

Maspero I-Il — G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples 
de l’Orient Classique, vol. [—II, Paris, 1895 - 97.: 

Meyer — E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alten Agyptens (Oncken’s 
Allgemeine Geschichte), Berlin, 1887. 

Meyer Pyr. — E Meyer, Agypten zur Zeit der Pyramiden- 
erbauer, Leipzig, 1908. 


Meyer Sumerier — E. Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten in Ba- 


bylonien, Berlin, 1906. 


Mission I-VI — Mémoires publiés par les membres de la 


mission archéologique frangaise du Caire, vol. I—VI, Paris, 
1881—1917. 

Morgan I-XIV — Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse publiés 
sous la direction de M.J. de Morgan, tomes I—XIV, Paris, 
1900 13. 


Miller LIIIT — W. Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, vol. 
I—III, Washington, 1906—20. 
Miller Asien — W. Max Miller, Asien und Europa nach 


altagyptischen Denkmiilern, Leipzig, 1893. 

Mutes. — Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908. 

NGM — The National Geographic Magazine, vol. XXVIII, 6. 

Oort — H. Oort, Platen-Atlas tot opheldering van Bijbelsche 
Outheden, Amsterdam, 1907. dis 

P.-Ch. 1-X — G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire de Part dans 
Vantiquité, tomes 1—X, Paris, 1882—1914. 

Palastina i. B. — Paliistina im Bild, Jiidischer Verlag, Wien- 
Berlin. 
Paterson — A. Paterson, Assyrische Skulpturen, Haarlem, 
1go01—o6. a, 
Paterson Palace — A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures, Palace 
of Sinacherib, Hague, 1915. 

Petrie 1-1] — W.M. Flinders Petrie, A history of Egypt, 
vol. I—IIf, London, 1894—1905. 

Petrie Arts —— W. M. Flinders Petrie, a Arts and Crafts 
of Ancient Egypt, Edinburgh and Lon mn, 1909. 

Petrie Tombs — W. M. Flin The Royal Tombs 
of the first Dynasty, London, 1900. 

Philistines — R, A. 8. Macalister, The Philistines, their 
History and Ciyilization, London, 1914. ~ 

Pietschmann — RK. Pietschmann, Geschichte der Phoénizier 
(Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte), Berlin, 1889. 

Rh. I—Il — E. Riehm, Handwéorterbuch des Biblischen Alter- 
‘tums, Band I—II, Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1893—94. 

Rawlinson [—V — H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia, vol. I—V, London, 1861—84,. 


rs Petrie. 






RB — Reyue Biblique Internationale, Paris. 
Reinach — . Reinach, Les monies juives, Paris, 1888. 
RGG I—V — Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 


Band I—V, Tiibingen, 1909—13. 
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Sachau — E. Sachau, Aramiische Papyrus und Ostraka aus 
einer jiidischen Militar-Kolonie zu Elephantine, Leipzig, 


1QIt. 

Sachau Drei ar, Pap. — KE, Sachau, Drei aramiische Pa- 
pyrusurkunden aus Elephantine, Berlin, 1907. 

Samaria — Haryard Excavations of Samaria 1908—10, Cam- 
bridge, 1924. 

Sarzec — E. de Sarzec, Découvyertes en Chaldée, Paris, 1884 
bis 1912. 

Sauley — F. de Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 
Paris, 1874. 

Sayce — A. HW. Sayce, The Races of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1893. ‘ 

Sendschirli — Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Ul, Berlin 
1902. 

Spiegelberg — W. Spiegelberg, Der Aufenthalt Israels in 
Agypten im Lichte der igyptischen Monumente, StraSburg, 
1904. 


Stade mr B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Oncken’s All- 
gemeine Geschichte), Bertia, 1887, 


Sykes j=l] — 1D, M. Sykes, A History of Persia, vol, I—Il, 
London, 1921. 

T. I—IIT -- W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, vol. 
I—If], London, 1881—86, 

Ta’anek — Tell-Ta’anek yon E. Sellin in den Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-Histor. 
Klasse, Band L, Wien, 1904. 

Ta’anek N. — Eine Nachilese auf dem Tell-Ta’anek yon FE. 
Sellin in den Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie usw., 
Band LU, Wien, 1906. 

Thiersch — H. Thiersch, Die neuen Ausgrabungen in Palii- 
stina im Archiologischen Anzeiger, Berlin, Jahreiinge 1907, 
1908, 1909. 

Thomsen — P. Thomsen, Kompendium der Paliistinischen 
Altertumskunde, Tubingen, 1913. 

Tr. — H. B. Tristram, The natural history of the Bible, Lon- 
don, 1868. 

Vincent — H, Vincent, Jerusalem sous terre, London, 1911. 

W. — J. G. Wood, Bible animals, London, 1869. 

Ward — W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 
Washington, 1910. 

Weissbach — F, H. Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, 
Leipzig, 1903. ‘ 
Wendland — P. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Riémische Kul- 
tur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum, 
Tubingen, 1912. * 

Wilkinson I—IlIl — J. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Egyptians, vol. I—III, London, 
1878, ; 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
schaft, Bd. 77, Leipzig, 1923. 
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a ° ERRATA. 
The following corrections should be made in he titles of the pictures : 
. : In no. 461 for “juniper” read “broo ue 


In nos. 117, 591, 592, 593 for “chamois” read “wild goat” (or goats’). 


In no. 120 for “fallow deer” read “springbok”. -, 


vag? In no, 121 for “springbok” read “antelope”. € 
ax In no. 143 for “scarlet cocoon” read “cochineal a f 
= Tn nos. 480, 481 the titles should be transposed. 7 t 


In no. 529 (9) for “Ashtoreth” read “Asheroth”, 
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i 25620 S613 
leli, Menahim = 
The world of the Bible‘ poet 


BS Solieli, Menahim, 1883-1957. 
620 The world of the Bible; 4 collection of 
S613 nearly seven hundred pictures and facsimiles, 


with four coloured plates, illustrating the 
history and antiquities of the Biblical period. 
Comp., arr. and explained by M. Soloweitschik. 
The text translated from the original Hebrew 
by M. Simon. London, Shapiro, Vallentine, 
1926. 

225p. (chiefly illus. (part col.)) 28cm. 


Translation of - Sekhiyot ha-Mikra. 


Bibliography: ) p.225-(226] 
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